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Crusade against Theocracy: the Reminiscences 


of Judge Jacob Smith Boreman of Utah, 
1872-1877 


Edited by Leonarp J. ARRINGTON* 


INTRODUCTION 


am FROM enjoying the privileged status of self-government ac- 


corded to Texans in 1846 and Californians in 1850, the Mormons 
who settled Utah in 1847 remained a federally governed territory 
until 1896. Neither powerful enough to insist upon statehood nor 
sufficientiy popular to merit congressional approbation, the Mormons 
were forced to put up with as unpopular a set of federal officials as 
ever collected a government pay check.t Indeed, the sordid tale of 
misunderstanding, misrepresentation, and conflict that characterized 
Mormon-federal relations during the territorial period comprises the 
bulk of most Utah histories. Unfortunately much of that history has 
been taken from contemporary newspaper accounts, which tended 
to emphasize the sensational, the lurid, and the exaggerated report of 
the secondhand observer. 
*The writer is grateful for a grant from the Huntington Library which made pos- 


sible the study of this and other manuscripts and for permission to publish. Utah State 
University Research Funds made possible the final typing. 


+tThat Utah was not the only western territory saddled with unpopular justices 
seems evident from Arie W. Poldervaart’s informative history of the administration 
of justice in New Mexico, 1846-1912, entitled Black-Robed Justice ({Santa Fe], 
1948). It is interesting to note that two of Utah’s castoff appointees—Perry Brocchus 
and Samuel B. Axtell—became justices in New Mexico. 


I 
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Mormon-Gentile conflict was most clearly brought into focus in 
judicial proceedings, and the territorial judges were often far more 
influential in shaping federal policy than governors, marshals, and 
military commanders. Mormon leaders fully realized the i importance 
of the judge in territorial life and sought to secure a maximum of 
self-rule by enlarging the position of locally elected probate judges. 
Federal appointees, on the other hand, sought to strengthen their 
own influence and control by restricting the role of the Mormon 
judges and expanding the jurisdiction of the federally appointed 
district judges. This struggle for judicial supremacy was particularly 
bitter in the 1870’s.t Ulysses S. Grant had appointed in 1871 James B. 
McKean to be lef} justice of the Utah supreme court and judge of 
the third district court, meeting in Salt Lake City. A Christian gentle- 
man, as indeed he believed himself to be, and a man of good sense 
and high principles, McKean nevertheless had such an aversion to 
Mormonism and its social institutions that he attempted to hand-pick 
his juries, brought Brigham Young into court for “lewd and lascivious 
cohabitation,’ ordered him to pay alimony to Ann Eliza—“Wife No. 
19”—and eventually fined and imprisoned the Mormon chief for 
contempt of court. All of these decisions were eventually overturned 
upon appeal to the United States Supreme Court, and McKean was 
replaced in 1875 by a less fanatic “crusader?” 

Far more influential than Judge McKean in shaping Utah’s judi- 
cial practice was Jacob Smith Boreman. Boreman was a colleague of 
McKean, served with the latter on Utah’s supreme court at the same 
time that he (Boreman) presided over the second district court, 
which met at Beaver, and in many ways resembled the redoubtable 
McKean. Yet he served much longer, spread his influence over a 
wider number of cases, was wiser in his counsels, and remained to 
exert a powerful influence on the Utah bar until his death in 1913. 
Judge Boreman replaced Judge McKean in presiding over the 
Brigham Young-Ann Eliza alimony and contempt cases, directed 
the first and second trials of John D. Lee for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, supervised the settlement of the 
Brigham Young estate, and heard a large number of polygamy and 


tThe role of the probate courts generally in western territories is discussed in Ear] 
S. Pomeroy, The Territories and the United States, 1861-1890: Studies in Colonial 
Administration (Philadelphia, 1947), esp. pp. 59-60. 
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cohabitation cases in the 1880’s. His personal account shows him to 
have been a man of integrity and rectitude, a legal scholar of con- 
siderable brilliance, and a devout churchman and loving father. He 
was also an implacable enemy of “Mormonism?” 

Jacob Smith Boreman was born at Middleborne, in western Vir- 
ginia, on August 4, 1831. His grandfather had emigrated to Phila- 
delphia from Manchester, England, and was an assistant paymaster 
of the Revolutionary army. His father was a successful merchant 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia and had seven children—at least three 
of whom became distinguished lawyers. One of these children, 
Jacob’s elder brother Arthur, was a member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates (1855-1861), president of the Wheeling convention of 
unionists—which supuland a pro-Union government for northwest 
Virginia—and was elected its first governor when the state of West 
Virginia was constituted in 1863. Arthur later served as a United 
States senator during the period 1869-1875, being a leading sup- 
porter of Grant and “reconstructionism?’ 

In line with the family tradition Jacob was educated at a private 
academy, at Washington and Jefferson College in Washington, 
Pennsylvania (1849-1853), and at the University of Virginia law 
school (1853-1855). In 1858 he moved to Kansas City, Missouri, 
where he practiced law. He was elected city attorney in 1861, was 
head of a civil defense unit in 1861, and from 1862 to 1868 he was 
judge of the court of common pleas for Jackson County, Missouri. 
He also served in the state legislature (1868-1872) and was editor 
of the Kansas City Evening Bulletin (1871-1873). Though he makes 
no mention of it in his memoirs, it is probable that it was from these 
associations in Jackson County—near the scene of the “Mormon 
War” of the 1830’s—that he acquired his hatred and distrust of the 
Mormons. 

After being appointed by President Grant to the second district 
court of Utah in 1873, Judge Boreman moved to Beaver where he 
and his family were located until 1880. He resigned in that year to 
practice law in Salt Lake City but was again appointed to the Bea- 
ver post in 1885 and served until 1889. From Beaver he moved to 
Ogden where he practiced law in association with Sidney R. Rogers 
(1889-1891) and his son Gilbert (1891-1897). Jacob Boreman re- 
tired in 1897 and died at Ogden on October 7, 1913. 
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He was survived by his wife and the following children: Gilbert 
F, then city attorney of Ely, Nevada; Kenner S., attorney in Chi- 
cago; Clara (Mrs. J. E. Carver), wife of an Ogden minister; and 
Beatrice, employed by the forest service in W fashington, D. C. 
Wrote the Salt Lake Tribune at the time of his death: “Judge Bore- 
man was... aman firm in his allegiance to the Government, and 
stern in the condemnation of those who undertook to stir up an- 
tipathies against the National authority and to urge the merits and 
usurpation of local authority in civil affairs that was hostile to the 
National Government and a determination to disobey its legislation 
and the judgments of its courts.’ 

The large collection of papers left by Judge Boreman were ac- 
quired by the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery from 
his son Gilbert in 1934. These papers included the complete steno- 
graphic reports of the first and second trials of John D. Lee, letters 
from Boreman to the United States Attorney General’s Office ad- 
vancing a plan for the capture of alleged participants in the Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre, letters explaining his rulings in the Brigham 
Young—Ann Eliza and Brigham Young contempt cases, letters from 
a number of Utah law firms, the manuscript of a book Boreman 
proposed to publish under the title “Curiosities of Early Utah Legis- 
lation’ and two drafts of his reminiscences. The latter contain here- 
tofore unpublished information about the early religious history of 
Beaver, the John D. Lee trials, land title difficulties in southern Utah, 
the Ann Eliza Young divorce case, the history of the Methodist 
Church in Utah—and, in general, the attitudes and personalities of 
the judiciary of pioneer Utah. 

The reminiscences published here (MS. HM 16917) are the more 
complete of the two and are faithfully reproduced with the excep- 
tion of a few minor changes in punctuation and paragraphing made 
for purposes of clarity and improved readability. In no case has 
Boreman’s own wording been altered. These reminiscences are on 
106 leaves, 8 vo., in the handwriting of Judge Boreman and appear 
to have been written from diary notes and other memoranda about 
the year 1895. The first three section headings are Judge Boreman’s 
and the remainder have been supplied by the editor. 





Reminiscences of MyL ife in — 
on and off the Bench [1872-187 


The Occasion of My Coming to Utah 


In the fall of 1872 I was residing at Kansas City, Missouri, engaged in 
the practice of the law. I had long desired to go to the Puget Sound 
country, and wrote to my brother Arthur, then a member of the United 
States Senate, and I told him of my desires, and that I would prefer a 
position in the Territory of W ashington. I was not inclined to ask for a 
judgeship, but signified my preference for the office of Secretary of the 
Territory. He urged me [to] seek a judgeship and I consented. I made 
my application, through him, to President [Ulysses S.] Grant for a terri- 
torial judgeship in Washington Territory. My brother called upon the 
President and presented my application and endorsements. The Presi- 
dent replied that he would give me the first vacancy in that Territory. 

It was not long until the coveted place became vacant, and I w rote at 
once to my brother to go to the President and press my appointment. He 
went to the President, and the President said substantially as follows: 
“Senator, I promised | you that place for your brother, and I will give it 
to him if after hearing my statement, you think I ought to do so’ The 
President then recounted the circumstances that were influencing him, 
and they were as follows: The President said “‘a short time ago I received 
a telegram purporting to come from Judge [ Joseph R.] Lewis, in Idaho, 
resigning his position as associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Idaho. Now this morning I have received a letter from 
Judge Lewis saying that he had not resigned, and that the telegraph was 
a forgery. Supposing, however, that it was genuine, I filled his place in 
Idaho by the appointment of another man [Madison E. Hollister] to 
succeed him and that man is now on his way to his post of duty. Now, 
Senator, you see my situation. I feel that Judge Lewis should be provided 
for, but if you think under these conditions that I should appoint your 
brother to the vacancy in W fashington Territory, I will do so, W hat say 
you?” My brother replied instantly, ‘ ‘I believe it is your duty to appoint 
Judge Lewis instead of my brother, and my brother will have to wait 
for a place there or elsewhere” Judge Lewis received the appointment.* 

Vacancies were occurring elsew here, and no appointment. There was 
apparently some influence in Missouri opposing my appointment and | 
so wrote to my brother and urged him to see the President and i inquire 
of him if such were not the case. He did so, and the President admitted 
to him that there were influences opperating [sic] against my appoint- 
ment and in favor of George H. Shields, who had, I believe, gone from 


1An account by a contemporary of the circumstances surrounding the forged res- 
ignation of Judge Lewis is found in Thomas Donaldson, Idaho of Yesterday (Cald- 
well, Id., 1941), pp. 188-190. 
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Louisiana or Missouri, to St. Louis to practice law, and Ex-Senator John 
B. Henderson was leading the fight for Shields, and necessarily against 
me.? Shields has been President of the then late state convention of the 
Republican party, and besides he had secured the endorsement of every 
member of the Republican State Convention, excepting one—Col. R. T. 
Van Horn, who was endorsing my application. 3 | wrote at once to my 
brother that I would, I thought, break the influence operating against 
me, especially as, according to new spaper reports, Senator Henderson 
was not counted as a political friend of the President. Whilst this corre- 
spondence was going on, two vacancies in Utah occurred. Philip H. 
Emerson of Michigan was appointed to one and I was appointed to the 


other. Henderson’s influence was broken. Thus I happened to come to 
Utah. 


How I found Conditions in Utah 


I reached Salt Lake City in April 1873 in the evening and went to the 

Valker House, the then leading hotel of the city. In the morning, I was 
looking out of the front w indow of the office, thinking that it would be 
pleasing to meet somebody that I knew—every thing and everybody 
seeming to be strange. A gentleman came up behind me and touched me 
on the shoulder. “Is this Judge Boreman?” I replied in the affirmative, 
he giving me his name—it was that of Judge P. H. Emerson. He had 
preceded me to the city by about a week and had learned much of the 
ins and outs of this strange community. He very kindly went with me 
to the office of the Territorial Secretary, w here I first met George A. 
Black, the Secretary of the Territory. I took the oath of office, and had 
the pleasure of meeting a number of other officials and citizens.‘ I soon 
met Chief Justice McKean, who I believe, called at the hotel to see me. 
Amongst the callers, I had the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance 
with Alx. Majors with whom I had been well acquainted i in Kansas city.’ 
Mr. Majors and his family were for a considerable time boarders at the 
old established boarding house of John S. Campbell where I for a long 


2George H. Shields was a native of Hannibal, Mo., who had been active as a Re- 
publican in the state legislature, In 1872 he was defeated in the contest for judge of 
the state supreme court and moved to St. Louis where he entered a law partnership 
with John B. Henderson. Henderson was a senator from Missouri, 1862-1869, unsuc- 
cessful candidate for governor in 1872 and for senator in 1873. Both Shields and Hen- 
derson eventually held a number of prominent state and federal positions in Missouri 
and Washington. 


‘Van Horn, a colonel in the Missouri infantry during the Civil War, was Kansas 
City’s leading journalist and a Republican congressman from Missouri, 1864-1870. 


4Boreman was commissioned March 20, 1873, and took the oath of office the fol- 
lowing April 19. 


‘The interesting reminiscences of the pioneer freighter and merchant, Alexander 
Majors, are published in Seventy Years on the Frontier: Alexander Majors’ Memoirs 
of a Lifetime on the Border (Chicago, 1893). 
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while boarded. It made me feel somewhat at home when I found him in 
Zion. I also met James H. Beaty whom I had known in Missouri, and 
also Jonathan C, Royle, both of whom had resided at Lexington, Mis- 
souri, before coming to Utah. 

George L. Wood was governor, and had the assigning of the Judges 
to the different districts. Before I reached Salt Lake City he had assigned 
Judge Emerson to the first (Provo) district. Chief Justice McKean had a 
long time prior to that date been assigned to the 3d (Salt Lake) district. 
The 2d (Beaver) district was the only one left unprovided for, and I 
was assigned to it. A year or so later, Gov. Wood became displeased with 
something that Judge Emerson did and wrote to me offering to give me 
the first district and assign Judge Emerson to the 2d (Beaver) district. 
I respectfully declined and told the Gov. that I could not consent to 
supplant a brother Judge in that way. Of course, the matter went no 
further. 

Upon my arrival in Salt Lake City, I began at once to make my self 
somewhat acquainted with the Territorial statutes and with the U. S. 
statutes and decisions of courts applicable to Utah. This necessitated the 
reading of a variety of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as well as statutes. I found the bar of Salt Lake to be composed 
almost wholly of non-Mormons. The people generally were foreigners 
and it was no very great difficulty to distinguish the Mormons, especially 
the females, from the non-Mormons.® I found the bar to be a strong one, 
far stronger than IJ had anticipated, for the country. The Federal officials 
in Utah Territory when I came, including myself, were about as follows: 
Governor, George L. Wood (appointed ‘from Oregon); Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Ut ah, James B. McKean ( New York); Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Utah—Phillip H. Emerson (Mich.), 
Jacob S. Boreman (appointed from Missouri); U.S. Dist. Attorney, Wil- 
liam Carey; U. S. Marshal M. T. Patrick (Nebraska); Secretary of Ter- 
ritory, George Black (Ill.); Surveyor General C. C. Clements (Indiana), 
Receiver of Public en tiles P Overton of Pennsylvania]. 


®]t seemed to be important to Judge Boreman to believe that the Mormons were 
“foreigners; and there are several references in his memoirs to this. Among his papers, 
for example, is a memorandum that asserts Brigham Young’s true name was “Jong”; 
that his father was one of the mercenaries sent over by Great Britain to fight the 
Americans during the War of 1812; that Brigham’s father deserted the British forces, 
crossed over the Canadian line, joined the American army, married a woman named 
Brigham, and anglicized his name from Jong to Young. Brigham’ s ancestors probably 
came to America before Judge Boreman’s. Brigham’s great-grandfather, William 
Young, received a number of freeholds in Barrington and Nottingham, N. H., for 
service in French and Indian wars. His grandfather, Joseph Young, was a physician 
and surgeon in the French and Indian War of the 1760's. Brigham’s father, John 
Young, was a soldier from Hopkinton, Mass., in the Revolutionary War. Brigham 
was born in Whitingham, Vt., and was the ninth of eleven children born to John and 


Abigail (Howe) Young. 
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Studying People, Conditions, and Work Before Me 


The predominance of foreigners led me to consult the census of 1870, 
and from it [I] learned that about two thirds of the people in the Terri- 
tory of Utah at that time were of foreign birth or the children of 
foreigners. The city of Salt Lake was quite ‘interesting in its appearance, 
but had far more old and dilapidated buildings than I had expected to see 
in a comparativ ely new country. One of the most pleasing features of 
the city was the water running in many of the streets. This water came 
from mountain streams and now and then fish could be caught in some 
of the larger streams, but this was very seldom and the fish very few in 
number. The water was often changed from one street to another and 
from one side of a street to the other and then allowed to flow on down 
to the Jourdan [sic] River. 

srigham Young seemed to be the general “boss” of the town and al- 
though one coming to the city might expect the head of a church to 
confine himself to spiritual affairs, it seemed that Young did not do this 
but gave his attention mostly [to] temporal affairs. T he people appeared 
to look to him with fear and as if he were an iron ruler. My friend Alex. 
Majors requested me on several different occasions to go with him to 
see “President” Young, but I declined, giv ing him, in as gentle a manner 
as possible, to understand that if Mr. Young desired to see me, he could 
call at the Walker House; that if Young were a U. S. officer, I might go 
but that his being the head of an organization of a different character, 
I had no special desire to meet him or to see him. The fact was that, as it 
appeared to me, most of the visitors to Salt Lake City who called upon 
Brigham Young, went there out of curiosity—as they would go to see 
an animal show. 

During my stay in Salt Lake City, before going to my District, I at- 
tended the Tabernacle services each Sunday in order to learn something 
of the views and teachings of the leaders of the Mormon Church. Most 
of the speakers—in fact nearly all of them, including Brigham Young— 
seemed to be wholly uneducated. They did not generally pretend to 
preach biblical truths but wasted their time in defending and upholding 
Mormonism, Orson Pratt seemed about the only one who preached a 
sermon, & he often wandered off into v isionary stories, rambling about 
& not confining himself to his scripture texts.’ ? [remember once, of hear- 
ing him pre: ach from a text in [space] about a country “shadowing with 
Ww ings’ ’ & he maintained that that was a reference to America—the two 

7As with many 19th-century Protestants, the Mormons had a distrust for paid 
ecclesiastics with their formally prepared sermons and trappings of classical scholar- 
ship. All Mormon officials were unpaid lay officers, i.e., appointed or elected from 
the rank and file of the church and expected to make a living in their usual way in 
addition to performing church duties. Orson Pratt, however, was a mathematician, 
scientist, and theologian of no mean ability and was considered by most Utah visitors 


to be the most able intellectual among Mormon officials. Pratt was a member of the 
church’s governing council of twelve apostles. 
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continents of America being the wings but he failed to show us where 
the body was.’ It was a dreary talk w ithout force or reasoning. 

The religious services were held in the Tabernacle—a low, ungainly, 
turtle-topped building, that reminded me of a St. Louis tobacco house 
more than anything else. In fact it looked like no building I had ever seen 
or heard of, & had no architectural beauty, but on the contrary, it was a 
clumsy structure. This building was on the west side of the Temple block 
& near to the western wall of this block. The square contained ten acres 
—as is the case of most of the blocks of Salt Lake City & other towns in 
Utah. The Temple was not built then but was about to be erected on the 
east side of the block & fronting on Main Street, or, as it was at first 
called, “East Temple Street.’ The street on the west side of Temple block 
was called West Temple Street and those running east and west along the 
north & south sides of the Temple block were called North Temple Street 
& South Temple Street. The latter of these (South Temple Street) was in 
common conversation & in the newspapers called “Brigham Street” es- 
pecially that part lying east of Main Street. A two story building, either 
adobe or frame, was located on the Temple block on the north side of 
the Tabernacle & not far from it. In this dilapidated structure were the 
rooms where the “endowments” were given & marriages were per- 
formed. 

At the time of this writing [ca. 1895] the Temple has been completed. 
It is situated also on the Temple block, on the east side & fronting on 
Main Street. It has been many years in building—being as the apostates 
and Gentiles say, a splendid “nest egg;’ by w hich much money has been 
drawn from the people—how much no body outside of the heads of the 
church know. The real cost cannot be learned from any public state- 
ments—as all figures are visionary & far in excess of real cost, according 
to the beliefs of non-Mormons, both apostates & Gentiles. The Temple is 
said to be very well furnished on the inside, but no non-Mormons have 
ever been allowed to look upon the inside apartments of the building, 
except that on one occasion, just after it was completed, a number of 
leading Gentiles were invited to view the internal parts of the building. 
They “brought back the statement that the paintings and decorations 
were unusually well executed. No admission was allowed to [the] 
endowment house. Then the doors closed forever upon unholy non- 
Mormons.* The “grease vat,’ as the Endowment House had been called, 


SIsaiah 18:1: “Woe to the land shadowing with wings ...? 


®Mormon tabernacles are places where large groups of members hold public “con- 
ference” meetings. Temples are reserved for the performance of such religious ordi- 
nances as baptism, marriage, and “endowments” —the latter marking a certain stage of 
spiritual attainment and involving certain commitments to chastity, obedience, and 
charity. According to Mormon custom the general public is invited to inspect tem- 
ples until their dedication, after which entrance is restricted to those performing holy 
ordinances. 
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was transfered to the Temple, & there now all those secret oaths and 
ceremonies & marriages are being performed. 

The Temple, although a costly structure, is not an attractive building. 
It has no architectural beauty. One building on the Temple block & at 
the south west corner, is what is termed the « Assembly Hall? It is really 
a fine looking structure and was evidently designed by a good architect. 
It is quite large, and will seat perhaps 1500 or 2000 people. It will hold 
comfortably about one third as many people as the Tabernacle, which 
seats about 6000. It is often said that it (the Temple)*® will seat 12,000, 
but one of the great singers’ came here some years ago and was per- 
mitted to sing in the Tabernacle, but when the seats were all measured 
off (all seats are benches) it was found that only about 6,000 people 
could be seated in the room, including the gallery. The Temple has no 
audience room, no room set apart for public services, or used for such 
gatherings.’* Its internal parts are wholly for secret workings. At the 
time of this writing, there have been built three other Temples i in the 
State, mainly and almost exclusiv ely for marriages (all secret), and for 
conferring endowments, anointings &c. One of these other temples is 
located at St. George, in the extreme southern part of the state; another 
is located at Manti, in the central part of the state; and the other at Logan, 
in the north part of the state. 

In Salt Lake City and in all of the other towns & corporations there 
are “meeting houses” as they are called, where church services are held 
in the ev enings. Besides the Tabernacle and the Endowment House, there 
were [in the ‘early 1870's] no buildings located upon the Temple block, 
or Tabernacle square, as it was sometimes called. All around this block 
or square, there was a stone wall—about, I should judge, eight or more 
feet high. A large, rough double door through the wall was on the south 
side, and I think two common sized doors, one in the west wall and the 
other in the east wall. The tithing house was located across the street 
east of the Temple block. It was a common looking building, fronting 
south, two or three stories high. In this structure the Deseret Evening 
News, the Mormon church paper, was published. On the same block as 
the tithing house, & a little east of it were situated two or three one story 
houses used as church offices, & directly east of them & on the same 
block were located the [sic] two of the dwellings of Brigham Young, 
one being called in common conversation, the Lion House—because of 
its having the figure of a lion chizzeled [sic] out of rock placed above 

10Actually, the tabernacle, which was constructed in the late 1860’s, and which is 
still used for general church conferences. 

11Probably Adelina Patti, who sang in Salt Lake City in March 1884. Mormon offi- 


cials would have disputed with the judge on the seating capacity of the tabernacle, 
estimating its capacity at around 10,000 persons. 


12Actually, the Salt Lake Temple had (and has) an assembly room in which a num- 
ber of invitational meetings have been held. 
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the front door—and the other was called the Bee Hive House because it 
had on the top the figure of a bee hive, Just east of these two houses, was 
State Road (now called State Street). A fence was thrown across the 
road, and over this was an arch way from one side of the street to the 
other, & above the center of the arch was a wooden representation of a 
bee hive, & on top of the bee hive was the figure of an American Eagle 
with [out]stretched wings & with its talon fastened into the beehive. 
Thus, as Judge J. B. Rosborough once said, representing a plain case of 
“voracity prey ing upon industry” si 

The streets of the city are broad & leave broad spaces for side-walks. 
The streets are not pav ed & comparatively a small part of the side-walks. 
Many shade trees line the streets especially in the residence portions, and 
altogether the city looks well, aside from the foreign air and dilapidated 
frame & adobe buildings. In each ecclesiastical ward of the city, there is 
a meeting house and in many instances, along side of the meeting house 
is an amusement hall under the care of the church. These amusement 
halls are mainly for dancing but other local amusements sometimes take 
place in them, ‘and also public political meetings. 

Whilst I was staying in Salt Lake City and reading up on local statutes 
and court rulings, a petition for Habeas-corpus was presented to me on 
behalf of a man named O’Neil. The principal question in the matter 
arose in regard to the jurisdiction of the Probate Court which had sen- 
tenced O'Neil to prison for some offence. After hearing the case pa- 
tiently and carefully considering it, 1 came to the conclusion that the 
Probate court had no criminal jurisdiction, and I accordingly discharged 
the prisoner.** This ruling caused considerable commotion, as the Pro- 
bate courts had been exercising criminal jurisdiction, and depending 
upon a Territorial statute, when it was clear that the Legislature could 
confer no such jurisdiction. A terrific howl was raised by the Mormon 
newspapers over this ruling.** The Mormon papers were at that time the 
Deseret News and the Salt Lake Herald. The Tribune at that time was a 


18The reminiscences of “Judge” Joseph B. Rosborough, pioneer Idaho and Utah 
lawyer, are contained in Bancroft Lib., Berkeley, Calif., MS. “Utah Biographical 
Sketches; pp. 17-42. 


14John O'Neill was convicted and sentenced in Tooele County probate court in the 
June term of 1872 for robbery with attempt to kill. His lawyer petitioned Judge Bore- 
man in May 1873 for a writ to determine the lawfulness of his imprisonment in the 
Utah state penitentiary. On May 10 Judge Boreman freed the prisoner on the ground 
that the probate court had no criminal jurisdiction. Before a month had passed, how- 
ever, O'Neill was shot by “another desperado” in a dispute over mining claims. 
Deseret News (Salt Lake City), May 10, 15, 21, June 4, 1873. 


15The Deseret News was particularly troubled over the outburst of habeas corpus 
“raids” that followed upon the heels of Judge Boreman’s decision. Criminals, said the 
News of May 15, “would have a hard time in Utah, if there were no Federal judges 
to befriend them, liberate them, and turn them loose upon society again. Great is the 
law, or what is made to pass for law? 
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milk and water sheet—but with apparent leanings towards the Mormon 
side of the question. My opinion in the O’Neil case was published in the 
New Endowment [?] of May 187 7. ee 

On the heels of this decision in the O'Neil application, another Habeas 
Corpus petition was presented for my consideration. It was that of Kate 
Flint, who had been charged with keeping a baudy house and convicted 
in the Police Court, under the city ordinances. Z. Snow acting Atty.- 
General appeared for the city and George C. Bates appeared for the 
Deft. I heard the case in the U. S. Marshal’s office, on south side of rst 
South Street & near to West temple street. The case in its outcome was, 
to me, somewhat amusing. Kate Flint fainted or as, I thought, pretended 
to faint, but she soon recovered. My decision was that there were no 
grounds shown why she should be discharged as the police court had 
jurisdiction to enforce city ordinances. The deft. had been convicted in 
the Police court for keeping a a House of prostitution & sentenced to the 
city jail. | denied her petition for discharge & remanded her to the city 
jail.2? 

Whilst at Salt Lake City, I secured rooms for myself and family at 
Miss Ida King’s home, on 3d South street—south side & near to Main St. 
—A very convenient location. I then arranged to have my wife & chil- 
dren to come on and I would meet them on the way. T hey started from 
Kansas City, Missouri, & I started from Salt Lake City. I meet [sic] wife 
& children at Omaha. Gilbert & Kenner were as happy as larks. We 
came on to Salt Lake City, & took up our temporary residence at Miss 
King’s, and took our meals at Clift House & then at Mrs, Mays on north 
side of 3rd South street & not far west of the Clift House. 

One day Gen. Maxwell drove up to the Clift House and had C[{hief ] 
J[ustice] McKean, Judge Emerson & myself, with some other parties, 
go with him to Camp Douglas—as i it was then called.?* Gen [Henry A. |] 
Morrow & other officers were ready to receive us & we had a very 
pleasant trip to the Post & back. Thus began a friendship with Genl. 
Morrow that continued as long as he remained at the Post. [Boreman 
here repeats the list of federal officials already mentioned on p. 7. ] 

16Judge Boreman’s decision was published in full in the weekly Deseret News for 
May 21, 1873, and this was followed in subsequent issues by the arguments in full of 
opposing counsel in a follow-up case. 

17The Kate Flint case and its significance are discussed in Orson F. Whitney, His- 
tory of Utah, Il (Salt Lake City, 1893) , 767-769. ° 

18George R. Maxwell, who had served as registrar of the U. S. Land Office in Salt 

Lake City since 1869, was appointed U. S, marshal for Utah in Dec. 1872. A distin- 
guished Union soldier who became brigadier general by the time he was twenty-one, 
Maxwell regarded the Mormons as disloyal and was aggressive in anti- Mormon activ- 
ities until his dismissal in 1875. Camp Dougl as, on the east bench ov erlooking Salt 
Lake City, was founded in 1862 by Colonel P E. Conner and his California and Ne- 


vada Volunteers. It was also a center of anti-Mormon activity during much of the 
1860’s and 1870's. 
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Gen. Morrow commander of the Post pce Douglas) had invited 
the Federal officials to visit the Post.*® One day Gen. George R. Maxwell 
drove up to the front of the Clift House—I believe that was the place— 
and notified us that he was ready to see us all taken up to Camp Douglas. 
The Federal officials present and some other parties then had the pleasure 
of a visit to Camp Douglas, some two or three miles to the east of the 
center of the City. All enjoyed the visit, and were especially well pleased 
with Gen. Morrow’s vivacious story telling. He told us one good yarn 
on Gen. Maxwell but Maxwell declared it was ficticious. It was about as 
follows:—&c&c.”° 

Trip to Beaver 

Time was passing and the time for my holding the June term of the 
2d District court in Beaver City, some 230 or more miles to the south of 
Salt Lake City, was near at hand. The Utah Central Railroad extended 
from Ogden to Salt Lake City, and then a rail-road was being built to 
the south. It was I think called the Utah Southern Rail Road. It had been 
built 31 miles—from Salt Lake City to Lehi. Beyond the latter place 
there were then no rail roads. The trip from Lehi to Beaver City had to 
be made in a stage or in some private conveyance. The Deputy U. S. 
Marshal, Pony Duncan (B. L. Duncan) invited me to ride with him in his 
buggy, saying that he was familiar with the road and would take pleasure 
in havi ing me ride with him. I accepted Pony’s invitation, and on June 2, 
1873, I started on the rail road at 2: 30 P. M. for Lehi. Duncan had gone 
on ahead and was ready to receive me into his buggy when the cars 
reached Lehi. As it was near to evening, we could not go very far that 
day, and so we stopped for the night w ith Mr. Kelly at American Fork. 

On the morning of the 3d of June, we started bright and early and 
reached Springv ille for dinner at the home of Lyman [? | Woods. That 
evening we stopped over for the night at Summit (Santaquin). The next 
day we took dinner at, perhaps, Levan, and that evening we reached Dr. 

aham] Palmer’s at Chicken Creek | Juab] where we remained for 
the night. The Doctor’s residence was a log house but he had a most 
excellent wife and she gave us good meals, C hicken Creek is same as Juab 
now. The next (5th Jun e) we reached Scipio (Round Valley) for dinner 
and on that evening stoppe d with Mr. Henry, the old Post Master at 
Fillmore. In times followi ing this trip, I often had opportunity to get 
better r acquainted with Mr. F 1enry—an honest straight forward old man, 
and he at one time told me of an occurrence that I well remember. He 
tried his best to comply with the postal laws but some other post-masters 
gave him some trouble. The law required that when a registered package 
was sent through the mail, the post master at the point to which it was 
sent should at once receipt for the package, There were quite a number 


19The best way of handling this evident repetition is to publish both paragraphs. 


20Unfortunately Judge Boreman did not write out this story. 
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of packages sent from Fillmore as registered mail, and the parties sending 
them would frequently call for their receipts for the packages sent. One 
post master up north of him somewhere was very negligent i in this matter 
and would not return recei ipts for a week or two sometimes, and Mr. 
Henry was compelled to write again and again for the receipts. The de- 
lay at one time was longer than usual, and he wrote a very urgent letter 
to the neglectful post-master, and had to tell him that if he did not send 
the receipts < at once, he would be compelled, much to his regret, to re- 
port him to the P. O. Department. “Then, what do you think, in a few 
days, I received a package of delayed receipts from that neglectful post- 
master, with this endorsement on the bundle, ‘Damned fool—Die soon:? 
Oh, that hurt me—but I let it pass, as I was getting old” 

On the morning of the 6th of June, Pony & I left Fillmore on our w: ay 
to Beaver. We stopped for dinner at Corn Creek [Kanosh] where old 
man George’s wife & family gave us a hearty dinner. I believe Mr. 
George was an Englishman—but he possibly may have been a Scotch- 
man. At any rate, he was a substantial, good citizen. After dinner we set 
out to make Cove Creek fort for the night. It was quite a drive, but we 
made the Fort all right. That Fort was built by the citizens in preceeding 
years [1867],to protect them from the Indians. That was before Br igham 
Young got complete control of the Indians, & told his people to shoot 
the Indians with bread bullets—meaning that to feed them on food of 
white men, experience showed, would soon kill the Indians off, and I 
presume that he was right, for the Indians had decreased rapidly in the 
years that I had lived in Utah.” 

On Saturday, 7th June, we started from Cove Creek fort for Beaver 
& reached the latter place between 1 & 2 P. M. That was quite a journey 
—noon of Monday to afternoon of Saturday, travelling 230 or 240 miles. 

When we were approaching Beaver City, we noticed a crowd, who as 
we approached we could discover were engaged i in horse racing. Citizens 
of Beaver & officers from Camp Cameron—the military post at the foot 
of the mountains, in the mouth of Beaver Cafion.?? We were soon made 
acquainted with many of those gathered at the races. Lawyers, officers, 
& military & private citizens. We then proceeded into the town and 
stopped at a hotel kept by Mrs. Willis. This was Saturday the 7th day of 
June 1873. 

Holding Court at Beaver 


On following Monday, June gth, I opened the District Court in Beaver 
City, in, I think, Fields-Hall. As courts were not held frequently in that 
locality, it was something of a novelty, especially as a new Judge had 

21Brigham Young’s Indian policy was not based, as Boreman believed, upon the 


desire to kill them off with white men’s food but on the belief that, as Brigham often 
expressed it, “It is cheaper to feed them than to fight them? 


22Fort Cameron was a U. S. military post established near Beaver in 1873. It was 
abandoned in 1883. The population of Beaver at this time was about 1500. 
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been sent there by the President. The bar was well represented from 
Beaver. The Deputy U. S. Marshal B. L. Duncan with whom I made the 
journey from Lehi to Beaver, was tl.ere—also J. D. T: McAlister claim- 
ing to be the Territorial Marshal, was there. He had come ahead of me. 
Zerubbabel Snow, acting Territorial Marshal was also there. 

The question arose as to whom I should call upon to open the court. 
I had examined the question prior to my leaving Salt Lake City and con- 
cluded that I could not let the matter go undecided as it had been in the 
other districts. It was the duty of the court to know who the executive 
officer of the court was or was to be. Mr. McAllister was elected by the 
Legislature and not appointed by the governor, The Legislature, in my 
judgment was totally ignoring the organic act of the Territory, which 
required all such officers to be “appointed by the governor and confirmed 
by the Council. I therefore called upon B. L. Duncan, Deputy U. S. 
Marshal, to open the court on the U. S. side, and I called upon John 
Hunt, as the Sheriff of Beaver Co., who was present, to open the court 
on the Territorial side. This showed Mr. McAllister that I was not in- 
clined to recognize him. He therefore secured lawyers and applied to 
the court for recognition as Territorial Marshal. The matter was argued 
but I could see no reason for changing my views of the law. I so ruled 
and gave my reasons, namely that the commission of Mr. McAllister did 
not show that he had received appointment from the governor, but 
simply held office under a wholly illegal action of the ‘Legislature. I 
therefore appointed B. L. Duncan (the Deputy U.S. Marshal) and John 
Hunt (the Sheriff of Beaver County) to act as Elisors until the further 
order of the court.?* They both took the oath of office and entered upon 
the discharge of their duties. Mr. McAllister returned to Salt Lake City.” 
I continued to hold court for several weeks, adjourning it on Tuesday 
July rst. 

After Mr. McAll{ister] had left Beaver for Salt Lake City I learned 
he had brought a set of blank record books from the District Court with 
him when he came to Beaver & had failed and if [1] remember correctly, 
he had refused to deliver the books over to the clerk of the 2d District 
Court. Mr. Wilkins, the clerk of the District Court, informed me that 
Mr. McAllister had not taken the books with him when he returned to 
Salt Lake City but had left them somewhere in Beaver City. I told Mr. 
Wilkins to ascertain whether in fact the books were left behind by Mr. 
McAllister & to learn where they were deposited, & then ascertain 
whether they had been paid for & whether they were paid for by Mr. 

23An elisor is a person appointed to perform certain duties of officers when the lat- 
ter are disqualified. The contest as to who was the legitimate territorial marshal was 


obviously an important one, both Mormons and Gentiles desiring to keep control of 
that strategic office. 


24The penciled reminiscence (HM 16918, leaf 74) adds, “This was done, to the 
disgust of the Mormon leaders? 
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McAllister personally or as Territorial Marshal or whether they were 
paid for “by the Territory: He learned that the books had been printed 
& bound by Bancroft & Co. of San Francisco & he wrote immediately to 
the Bancroft Co. & received word that the books were printed & bound 
for the Territory of Utah and paid for by J. D. T; McAllister as Terri- 
torial Marshal. I at once issued an order to the officers of the 2d District 
Court to go and seize the books & deliver them over to the clerk. This 
was done, much to the surprise of the Territorial Marshal McAllister & 
others of his company.”® 

At the June term of the 2d District Court, I found that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to conduct the business of the court by reason of the 
very defective jury laws of the Territory & the absence of the needed 
executive officers of the Court & hence I used the Elisors. Zerubbabel 
Snow was the acting Atty. G[eneral] of the Territory—and was present 
& offered his services as prosecuting officer in criminal matters. There 
being no other prosecuting attorney, I authorized Mr, Snow to take 
charge of the criminal business of the court. There were several criminal 
cases & amongst them one murder case & it was absolutely necessary that 
the prisoner be granted a trial. 

The murder trial was proceeded with and he was convicted of murder 
in first degree, the case being a very clear one. But his attorney made a 
motion for a new trial & based his motion upon one point that showed 
the verdict could not stand, so I was very reluctantly compelled to set 
the verdict aside. Afterwards the matter came up again, and Mr. Snow 
stated that it would be impossible for him to secure the evidence again 
on which the former conviction was secured, and he asked that the court 
would accept a plea of guilty of murder in the second degree; that the 
deft. & his attorney were willing for this course to be pursued. I ac- 
cepted the plea of guilty of murder in the 2nd degree & sentenced the 
defendent to thirty ( 20) years imprisonment in the penitentiary at Salt 
Lake City. In a few years, however, this prisoner with others, escaped 
from the penitentiary & was never brought back. He was heard of several 
times—as he resided in Arizona where he carried on his business of 
shoemaking, as I learned.*° 

He could have been arrested and brought back but the Mormon Legis- 
lature would not appropriate any money that could be used to arrest 

25Mr. McAllister’s diary, a facsimile of which is in the Huntington Library, de- 
scribes his trip from Salt Lake City to Beaver, June 4-8, 1873. The entry for June 9, 
1873, says simply: “A. M. attended znd Dist. Court. Was not acknowledged by Judge 
Boreman as the Territorial Marshal. at 24 PM. we started for Salt Lake city drove to 


Cove Creek stoped for the night” McAllister was apparently recognized as territo- 
rial marshal in the court of Judge Emerson. 


26This convicted murderer was apparently named James Cain, for Marshal Mc- 
Allister recorded in his diary under June 4 1873, that he was leaving Salt Lake City 
for Beaver and took with him James Cain “accused of murder in Star District, Beaver 
County? 
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criminals outside of the Territory & brought back. They feared that if 
they made any appropriation that could be so used, then Mormon friends 
who were fleeing from justice & charged with murder at Mountain 
Meadows would be arrested and brought to court. Some of these men 
thus charged, namely, William C. Stews art, Isaac C. Haight, and John M. 
Higbee, were often heard of & much of the time they were in Arizona 
& could have been arrested. I once spoke to Charles Devens, attorney 
general of the U. S. [1877-1881], when I was on a visit to W ‘ashington, 
D. C., and asked him to do what he could to get money from the general 
government to arrest these men and he informed me that he would do so 
& would communicate with Marshal Michi ael S, Lamasy on the subject 
& that the Marshal would confer with me.** Nothing ever came of this as 
I never heard of any such matter coming to the U. S. Marshal. Besides 
the men whom I had sent to the penitentiary as above stated, & the three 
men charged with murder at Mountain Meadows, there were other 
criminals who had escaped from imprisonment in Utah & who were in 
Arizona or in Nevada & could be arrested, but as I stated there was no 
money appropriated by the Territory to pay any one to arrest any of 
these men. Two of these criminals were from the 2d District & had es- 
caped from jail in Beaver City—one was called “Idaho Bill” (his proper 
name I do not recall) and the other Ben Zasker—the latter (Zasker) was 
a noted horse-thief and was convicted of murder in 2d District & was 
awaiting sentence. He was no doubt helped away, but who did the 
helping was never known. Zasker lived at Tombstone in Arizona. “Idaho 
Bill” had secured a way out of the small jail in Beaver & then set fire to 
it & ran away by the light of the burning. {Here Boreman makes a note 
to himself to check his. penciled reminiscences. | 
On Wednesday July 2d I had a novel expe rience. For the first time 
in my life I was requested to perform a marriage ceremony. I looked up 
the Territorial Statutes in order to ascertain whether I had the necessary 


27On Jan. 7, 1879, Boreman wrote Devens that Haight, Stewart, and Higbee had 
successfully evaded capture for four years largely through the aid and protection of 
southern Utah Mormon settlers. Boreman proposed (1) that the attorney general's 
office take matters in hand by offering a $500 reward for the arrest of each man, (2) 
that the U. S. marshal appoint one man to undertake the arrests, (3) that this one 
person be empowered to employ six to eight agents, including secret agents, familiar 
with the land and the people, to assist him, (4) that the actual expenses of all such 
men be paid, whether or not they were successful in making the arrests, and (5) that 
the whole matter of the reward and the employment of agents be kept secret in order 
to prevent a tip-off. Boreman recommended William Stokes, the deputy U.S. marshal 
who had arrested John D. Lee, as the best man to undertake the arrests. Boreman to 
Devens, Jan. 7, Nov. 20, 1879, Huntington Library, MSS. HM 16924 and HM 16925. 
Devens replied to Boreman on Dec. 15, 1879 (HM 16931), that he had written the 
marshal in Salt Lake City authorizing him to offer the $500 reward and attempt to 
“bring the guilty to justice” The arrests were never made. None of the accused men 
—Higbee, et al.—was ever apprehended. Some went to southern Colorado and south- 
ern Arizona; others returned eventually in their old age to Utah. 
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authority in such cases, but to my surprise there was nothing in the 
statutes on the subject. The civil authorities general [ly] provide that 
certain officers and ministers of the gospel shall have such authority, but 
here was a Territory that had failed to do anything on the subject. The 
presumption was that the Mormon Church feared to say anything as it 
might be used against their pet institution, polygamy. The whole subject 
was left as at common law, where anybody could perform the ceremony 
& he need not report the marriage—nor have any licence [sic], nor have 
any record made of the marriage. A queer old country—a thousand 
vears behind the times. But I found that all of the judges had recognized 
their authority to perform the ceremony of marriage & it was no doubt 
legal. So on Wednesday, July 2d 1873, I had the pleasure of uniting in 
Wedlock William McAusland and Elizabeth Hanfer at the residence of 
Mrs. Willis (the mother of the bride) in Beaver City, Beaver Co. Utah. 
Quite a large company had gathered and amongst them were several 
lawyers. It was a jovial time. 

After remaining a few days longer in Beaver, I started north on my 
return to Salt Lake City, w hich place I reached on July oth and again 
took up my lodging at the residence of Miss Ida King. 

On roth of July,’ 73, (Saturday) I started for Omaha where I expected 
to meet my family. I reached Omaha on Tuesday, 22d, July and my 
family consisting ‘of my wife and our two boys Gilbert & Kenner, 
reached Omaha in the ev ening of the same day. We all started next day 
for Salt Lake City over the U. P. Rail Road, arriving at Salt Lake City 
on Friday evening for supper. We went direct to Miss Ida King’s resi- 
dence & began also to board at the Clift House, at corner of Main & 3d 
South Streets. 

On the 31st of July 1873 the Rocky Mountain conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church began its service for that conference year 
in the First M. E. Church in Salt Lake City. I, being thus a Methodist 
took much pleasure in visiting the conference. Bishop Peck presided. 
On August 4, (1873) the conference adjourned, Rev. Clark Smith being 
appointed for Beaver. No regular services had been held by the Meth- 
odists, or any body else, prior to that time, except the Latter day Saints, 
who had one meeting house. The whole town was Mormon w ith a few 
exceptions, who were apostate Mormons or Gentiles. But Rev. Smith 
proceeded to Beaver and took hold of the work, preaching and after- 
wards also teaching. The Methodists had now come to stay. 

Whilst staying, on this trip, in Beaver, I had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of Col. Wilkins, commander of the Post at Camp Cam- 
eron, & with the other officers & some of the private soldiers. 

Whilst staying, on this trip in Beaver, I had the pleasure of making 
up on the situation in Utah and continued studying the statutes of the 
Territory, the decisions of the courts, &c. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 3d, however, my family & myself left Salt Lake 
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City on our journey 230 or 240 miles into the southern country to make 
our home, for a while at least. This was an eventful journey for all of us. 
There were no rail-roads south of Lehi, so we took the cars for Lehi 
(31 miles) and at that point took the stage for Fillmore, where an ambu- 
lance from Camp Cameron was to meet us and carry us to Beaver—6o 
miles. We rode all night in the stage & arrived at Fillmore on the next 
day (Thursday) at about 2 P.M. The ambulance from Camp Cameron 
arrived at Fillmore the same afternoon. Gen. Ord had given orders to 
have the ambulance to be sent & then telegraphed to Col. Wilkins. The 
ambulance came. But it had no cooler in it, & for this Col. Wilkins apolo- 
gised. . . . [repetition] we concluded, as the sun was very hot, to make 
the journey after night, as much as possible. Alexander Atkinson was 
driver of the ambulance. We arranged to start about 7 P.M. We reached 
Cove Creek fort a little after 4 o’clock next (Friday) morning. We re- 
mained during the day (Friday) at Cove Creek fort, until nearly evening 
when we started on our journey for Beaver—26 miles. My wife was 
quite sick at the fort, but recovered sufficiently to enable us to start 
again on our journey. 

Cove Creek fort was built by the Mormons to protect them from the 
Indians at an early day, but at the time we passed that way, there was 
no danger from the Indians. They had been fed on “bread bullets” & as 
a consequence their ranks were greatly thinned. On Saturday morning, 
we reached Beaver for late breakfast. After breakfast at the Empire 
House (kept by Carrington Mathews), we secured permanent quarters 
at the residence of Edward W. Thompson. Here we remained for some 
time. Our two boys were very much pleased with Mr. Thompson’s 
two little girls and had a delightful time. On Sunday I went to church 
to hear Rev. Clark Smith, our Methodist pastor w vho had come here 
from Salt Lake directly after the annual conference at which he was 
appointed to go to Beaver. Only three persons were at the services— 
there was no sermon. On the next day Rev, Clark Smith, our Pastor, as 
soon as he reached Beaver, began to arrange to open a week day private 
school. There were no free schools in Utah in those days & the skeleton 
of a school system found on the statute books made no provision for 
free schools—all were under the control of the Mormons & had Mor- 
mon teachers & so the Methodists had to establish a school of their own. 
It became a success. Mr. Thompson’s children attended the school of 
Mr. Smith, and on Monday 8 of Sept. by hard persuasion & coaxing we 
got Gilbert our older son to go with the girls of Mr. Thompson, The 
Methodist School was conducted by Rev. ‘Clarke Smith,?* the preacher 
of the Methodist congregation. It was, I think, kept in the small build- 
ing belonging to William Thompson Sr.—adjoining his residence & at 
the corner of the street just east of the present Court House. 


28The editor has been unable to discover whether Rev. Smith’s Christian name was 
correctly spelled “Clark” or “Clarke” Boreman spelled it both ways. 
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On Saturday (13) I married Mike Parsons & Elizabeth Bateman [?]. 

On Sunday ‘the 14th of September, my books arrived from Salt Lake 
City —Sept. 3d—making the trip in 11 days. They came in wagons & 
were due in Beaver City on Wednesday evening. The delay was ‘caused 
by the horses getting sick on the w ay. On Sunday 7th Sept. I was told 
that 20 to 30 were present at the evening services. On 14th Sept, there 
were at morning services of Mr. Smith 12 adults & 8 children. 

On 15 Sept. ., as my books had arrived on the previous day, I had to 
obtain a place to put them. I was enabled to get a room over the co-op 
store, at $6. per month—the bargain was made with Bishop {John R. |] 
Murdock and James Lowe, who seemed to have control of the building 
for the co-op company.” I soon had some shelving table, chairs, carpet 
&c—jand] was thus ready to read and study. It was not long until I had 
to secure a heating stove—no coal could be obtained so I had to get a 
box stove, in which to burn wood. 

On Oct. ist I started for Salt Lake City where the Supreme Court of 
the Territory would meet on Sept. 6 [sic]. The j journey was made in a 
““Jerke”—a two horse open front, stage. Reached Salt Lake City on eve- 
ning of 3d. Took room at Clift House & boarded at Walker House. The 
Supreme Court met on the 6th Oct. and after hearing a variety of cases 
up to 24th we delivered court opinions on the last named day (24th 
Oct.) On 24th court opinions delivered. Our opinions, in those days, 
were all read in open court & then filed. Such continued to be the 
practice before statehood came—but since statehood came, it has been 
changed & the opinions are now simply filed with the clerk & the bar 
has to depend upon the newspapers. 

On the day following the reading of the court opinions, the court 
adjourned until 2d Monday in May ’74. 

On night of 25th Oct. ’73, the Clift House burned. I lost nothing ex- 
cept a pair of spectacles which I had bought a few days prior thereto. 

On 27th Oct. I started for my home in Beaver & reached there on 29th 
Oct. In my absence my wife had moved into the Sheppard house which 
we had rented of Bishop Shepard.*° 


Murder of a “Land Jumper” 

On 29th Oct. ’73, I issued warrants for the arrest of Isaac Riddle, 
Charles Oakden, and Samuel Porter upon the charge of having murdered 
John Howath [Howard? ] on the 2d day of October, the day after I had 
started for Salt Lake City to attend meeting of Supreme Court. Philo T. 
Farnsworth Jr. had already been arrested on the same charge. 


29John R. Murdock was bishop of Beaver, 1864-1869, and president of Beaver Stake, 
1869-1891. See Joseph M. Tanner, A Biographical Sketch of John Riggs Murdock 
(Salt Lake City, 1909). 


80Marcus L. Shepherd was bishop of the Beaver First Ward, Latter-day Saints 
Church, 1869-1877. 
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This was a mysterious case. John Howath, who had been a U. S 
soldier at Camp Cameron but whose time had expired & he had been 
formally discharged, went in the evening into what was called the Field 
—in the west side of town, to visit a man named Morgan Paden. It seems 
that Morgan Paden had built a shanty on the ground & was proposing 
to live there. Several other parties had also ‘ ‘squatted” on some parts of 
the field & proposed to locate the land as government land, it never 
having been entered at the land office by any one, although ic was being 
held, under fence, by different parties, all of whom were saints & did 
not, presumptiv ely, think it necessary to enter the land at the Land 
office in Salt Lake City, so long as the church allowed, or authorized, 
them to stay upon the jand. The field embraced a number of such claims 
& had one fence around the whole of them, each parties’ ground being 
set apart to him. In this condition of affairs, some Gentiles concluded 
to take up the land under the laws of the U. S. and to build homes upon 
the same & thus, by entry at the land office, to secure government title. 
This was the plan, as I remember it, of the Gentile locators, amongst 
them was Paden (who had already built his shanty) and John How ath 
who had not yet built upon his quarter section. Howath went on a 
visit to Paden’s shanty one evening & as he was coming away, several 
men who were concealed in the under brush or bushes, opened fire upon 
him & killed him.** Paden got away, and reported the matter up in town. 
He claimed on the witness stand that he could identify some of the de- 
fendants, especially Farnsworth, Oakden & thought he could identify 
the others.*? 


81Despite the fact that the federal government made no provisions for the granting 
of title to land in Utah until 1869, there was remarkably little dispute over land claims 
largely due to general satisfaction with arrangements worked out by the Mormon 
Church and the territorial government. As with all frontier settlers, the Mormons 
would brook no claim jumpers, and, as a general rule, title to city and farming lots 
in the “public domain” moved quickly and harmoniously into the hands of those who 
possessed them. Two exceptions were those of Dr. J. King Robinson, who was killed 
in Salt Lake City in 1866 after attempting to homestead the publicly owned Warm 
Springs property, and the Howard case described above by Judge Boreman. What 
incensed the Mormons most of all was their belief that the land registrar, General 
Maxwell, and the district court judges were so anxious to further the Gentile cause 
in Utah that they encouraged and sanctioned the activities of alleged claim jumpers. 
See statement of Salt Lake Mayor Daniel H. Wells in Whitney, II, 308, 626 ff.; 
also Nels Anderson, Desert Saints: The Mormon Frontier in Utah (Chicago, 1942), 
pp. 254-257. Other particulars concerning the Howard case can be found in the 
Beaver Enterprise, Oct. 3, 1873, et seq.; Deseret News, daily, Oct. 7, 1873; and the 
Salt Lake Daily Tribune, Oct. 9, 12, 1873. Several issues of the Enterprise prior to the 
shooting complained of considerable land jumping there and may have contributed 
to the state of mind which resulted in the Howard murder. The Beaver “field” ap- 
pears to have been a community hay field, and it may be that no one had filed on it 
because it was considered to be community property. 


82Morgan Paden (or Peden) was no stranger to the Beaver courts. In 1870 he was 
indicted, tried, and convicted of a public offense by the county probate court. When 
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I was averse to sitting as a committing magistrate in the case, but the 
attorneys claimed & urged that I hear it; that my decision would give 
better satisfaction as the only justice of the peace in the place was a 
Mormon and subject to all the demands of those in authority over him in 
the church—that all of the defts. were Mormons, & all of those who had 
taken up the lands as government lands, were Gentiles. The Mormon 
justice also desired me to hear the case, so I consented. It was a tedious 
hearing—I sat for about 30 days taking testimony & writing it down as 
it was given. At the close of the hearing of the testimony, & ‘of the argu- 
ments of the attorneys, I took the matter under advisement. Feeling the 
responsibility of such a case, I gave the matter more than necessary 
amount of consideration. The Prosecution asked the discharge of Isaac 
Riddle, & this was done. I felt that the evidence would not at all justify 
my holding Porter. I discharged him. The evidence I believed would 
justify the ‘holding of Philo T. Farnsworth Jr. and Charles Oakden, al- 
though it was not sufficient to warrant a jury to find either of them 
guilty. Hence I held Farnsworth & Oakden & required them to give 
each a bond of $4000 for their appearance to answer any indictment that 
may be found against them.** 

I began the hearing on 30 Oct. & finished it on 21st November. Some 
body did that killing and it was by some body interested in the Field or 
under the domination of those interested in it. The grand jury did not 
find any indictment & so Farnsworth and Oakden went free. 

Monday Dec. 8th, 1873, was the day fixed by law for holding the Dis- 
trict Court (2d District) at Beaver. The Second District embraced the 
counties of Beaver, Iron, Washington, Piute. 

Parties and jurors on the east side of Wasatch Mountains could come 
with great difficulty at this time of the year. Because of this fact, and 
of the very great difficulty in securing juries at all under the very de- 
fective Territorial statutes, and because of the refusal of the Territorial 
officers—auditor & treasurer—to pay the Elisors whom I had appointed 
at the June term 1873 & by reason of no legislation by Congress to 
enable us to obtain juries, and further because all of the lawyers having 
business in the court at that term had asked that court be adjourned at 
least for a season, I adjourned the court over until the rst Monday in 
1874. According to my memory very little was done at Jan. term. 





he appealed to the federal district court, Judge C. M. Hawley held chat the probate 
courts did not have criminal jurisdiction and that the territorial legislature could not 
confer it upon them. Paden then sued the probate judge, the sheriff, and the prose- 
cuting witness for $50,000 for false imprisonment. This suit was still pending in Jan. 
1872. On this and on the legal basis for the probate courts exercising criminal juris- 
diction see “Communication of Attorney-General Mr. Z. Snow, To The Legislative 
Assembly; Jan. 23, 1872, in the O’Neil Collection, Box 1, Huntington Library. 





38Philo T. Farnsworth, Jr., was the grandfather of the inventor of electronic tele- 
vision, Philo T. Farnsworth, who is also originally from Beaver. 
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On 17th Dec. ’73, I went on a novel hunting trip—some ro or 12 miles 
up in the Wasatch Mountains. We went up North Creek & camped in 
a vacant cabin. There were some half dozen in the company. It was a 
deer hunt—the first I was ever in. Some five deers were killed & several 
rabbits—Jack rabbits. We were out three days—reaching home on Sat- 
urday evening. The trip was too much for me. I was not well for several 
days thereafter. Each of the company had a share of the game brought 
in. I got a full share. 


Methodist Sunday School Concerts 


Dec. 25th ’ 73, the first concert ever held by the Methodists in Beaver 
was held, in the Thompson building. The ‘small building was full to 
overflowing. On 1st February, 1874, ‘another Methodist Sunday School 
concert was held in the evening in the room [in] Josephite hall** ad- 
joining William Thompson’s residence. This is the same place where 
preaching services are held by Rev. Clarke Smith the Methodist pastor. 
The room, at this concert was full to overflowing, not only all seats were 
filled but all of the standing room was occupied, & every window was 
open & full of heads of people standing outside & looking in. Besides all 
this, fully a hundred came and went away not being able to get in or to 
secure space to witness the proceedings. The Methodist Sunday School 
and Church are doing well, as also is the day school kept by Rev. Smith. 
This seems to be a foreign land, where nothing but the vagaries and 
nonsense of Mormonism has ever been heard. 

On Friday, 6th Feb. 74, an amusing incident occurred—amusing to 
our family and friends. My second son, “Kenner, came down to my office, 
as he had often done. He was not yet 5 years old. On his returning home, 
he came by the school building w there Mr. Smith’s school was kept. The 
children were at play—it being recess. Kenner without much coaxing 
went into the school-room with the school children. It was the day for 
speaking by the children. After some of the children had declaimed, 
Kenner listening intently, the Teacher asked him to speak. ‘The teacher, 
perhaps noticing probably that Kenner was being urged by some of the 
larger pupils, remarked in a jocose manner to Kenner that he would like 
to hear him speak, Kenner at once accepted the invitation and went upon 
the floor and declaimed some six or eight verses, about “two little kittens 
one stormy night began to quarrel & then to fight” &c. He had learned 
the piece himself without help from anyone, although Gilbert his elder 
brother was accustomed to read aloud to him. This little incident in the 


34“Josephites” were members of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, organized in 1852, with headquarters at Independence, Mo. This group 
accepted some of the revelations purportedly given through Joseph Smith and re- 
jected others—notably the one pertaining to plural marriage. They conducted a mis- 
sionary campaign among the Utah Mormons in the early 1870's and had a slight suc- 
cess in Beaver. 
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village school was quite interesting to all who were interested in the 
school, and to our family. 

Our life in Beaver city about this time was as pleasant as could be 
expected. The town is small—there being only fifteen or 1800 people in 
it and they are mostly Latter day saints. ‘We have a small brick dw elling 
belonging to Bishop Sheppard—or rather to one of his wives—I do not 
know whether he has more than two or not, but he certainly has two. 
His first wife is much superior to his No. 2. By direction of the bishop, 
I pay the rent to his No. 2.°° My wife has good help in the house. In my 
office over the Co-op store I have a good stove, large desk and all of the 
conveniences necessary to comfort. 

Here in this office-room I spend much of my time in reading, studying 
& writing & trying to entertain visitors, generally lawyers. My evenings 
were spent at my home, with my family about me. 

My serenity was somewhat disturbed about roth Feb. by a telegraphic 
dispatch i in the S. L. Tribune announcing that a man named Charles A. 
Tweed had been by the President nominated as one of the Associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of Utah Territory. Who Tweed was or 
whom he was to succeed was not stated. I rested easy as one could under 
the circumstances, It soon turned out that the announcement was an 
error. This unceremonious manner of removing Federal officials, how- 
ever, causes a great deal of unpleasantness, and it would seem that a wiser 
course would be to give every official the right to hold his term out 
unless he should be guilty of some conduct that would justify impeach- 
ment. This would make the President more careful in making his selec- 
tions of men for the various offices, and a great deal of unpleasantness 
would be avoided, where men are trying to discharge their duties. 

On Sunday, March sth the quiet routine of quiet living was varied 
by another pleasant Methodist Sunday School concert for March. This 
concert was held in Fields Hall—a much larger room than the one in 
which the prior concerts were held. The audience, however, filled the 
Hall, there being some from a distance in attendance, having come to 
town on business, but the audience was mainly composed ‘of Beaver 
people, many being children of Mormon parents, I learned at the time 
that the authorities of the Mormon church were very much stirred up 
by the success of our concerts in drawing their people & forbid them 
attending any more. I was informed that one [of] the principal teachers 
in one of their day schools was quite angry at the actions of his pupils 
in attending the Methodist concerts, especially the last one mentioned 
above, & he determined to expel or otherwise punish them. He ordered 
all those who had attended this last concert at Fields-Hall to raise their 
hands. ‘To his astonishment, all, excepting four, held up their hands. The 
concert at Fields-Hall was quite a success—not only in the good char- 

’°The penciled reminiscence (leaf 78) added that he paid $25.00 per month rent, 
which, he added, was “a heavy rent? 
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acter of the exercises, but in the size of the collection taken, which 
amounted to $20.50 & with what was handed in immediately afterwards 
the amount was $27.50. The leaders of the Latter Day Saints not being 
able to keep their chiideon away from these concerts, by threats or pun- 
ishments, resolved to try another policy. They concluded to have con- 
certs of their own & began at once to prepare for their first concert. Our 
church is doing good in stirring them up. 

On March 12, the Latter Day Saints of Beaver had their first Sunday 
School concert. This had been a Mormon settlement for 17 years prior 
to that date and had never held any Sunday School concerts. The Meth- 
odist concerts stirred them up to good works. But according to the 
printed program the most of the songs would suit better for a w veek day 
than for a Sunday concert. 

On April 5th the Methodists again held their monthly Sunday School 
concert, just as usual, and these concerts were kept up ‘for a long while 
& perhaps are still continued. As I have been away from there ! have not 
kept the run of such matters in Beaver. 


The United Order of Enoch 


On April 12th, 1873 [1874] Sunday, Brigham Young, Geo. A. Smith, 
Milo Andrus, Joseph A. Young, Erastus Snow and some other Mormon 
leaders were in Beaver City. It was rumored that they had come to take 
preliminary steps for the organization of the Order of Enoch in Beaver. 


This “Order” required that all of its members should turn over all of 
their property real, personal & mixed, to the new order & not any [of] 
their property but their minds and labor & personal liberty were all to 
go into the control of the “Order:’** Thus absolute slavery of the masses 


386A pparently Judge Boreman got most of his information about the United Order 
from the (then) anti-Mormon Salt Lake Daily Tribune and from Ann Eliza Young, 
Wife No. 19, or the Story of a Life in Bondage, Being a Complete Exposé of Mor- 
monism ... (Hartford, Conn., 1876). His papers in the Huntington Library include 
sheaves of notes taken from sources with descriptive words and phrases similar to 
those he uses above. Neither source, however, is reliable on the Mormon United 
Order which was a movement rather than a system. The United Order was essen- 
tially a self-help movement which attempted to create markets and employment 
within a self-contained system as a corrective to the Panic of 187 3. Each Mormon 
ward, in a meeting of all members of the ward, established its own system. Some 
of the wards promoted co-operative stores and industries; in others a general co- 
operative was formed in which all persons of property subscribed for shares by turn- 
ing in economic property; in still others all property was turned over to an elected 
board of management which then gave each person a labor assignment—or steward- 
ship—and all ate at a common dining table and lived as one big family. Essentially, the 
United Order was an attempt to institute a Christian society within the framework 
of American legal and capitalistic institutions. But the latter, being based upon self- 
ishness—according to the Mormons—prevented the system from functioning satisfac- 
torily, and all of the orders were abandoned by 1885. See Edward J. Allen, The 
Second United Order among the Mormons (New York, 1936); and Anderson, pp. 
361-389. 
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of the people were [sic] contemplated. In a lawyers office in Beaver one 
day were some of the Mormons and Gentiles & ‘the conversation turned 
upon the Order of Enoch. It was developed that every body going into 
the order would have to work according to the orders of the leaders & 
could not escape from labor without leave. This meant that none could 
quit labor & go any[where] to visit or in business without a permit—a 
pass. That is exactly the condition of the slave—he cannot leave his work 
without a pass. T he Order of Enoch took root in many parts of Utah, 
but in the end it failed completely—all that Brigham Young could do 
could not force the people into the organization, & to-day people look 
back to the “order” as one of the worst swindles ever attempted & that 
too under the guise of religion. Evidently Brigham Young’s power had 
begun to wain [sic]|—too many Gentiles had come into Utah to make it 
easy for him to keep up his despotic power. The true character of the 
“Order of Enoch” was well set forth by a local Mormon leader, whom 
the Gentiles called “the wind instrument of Southern Utah” In one of 
his efforts to boost the “order” he, in his enthusiasm, is reported to have 
said “Brethren & Sisters—this Order of Enoch is a glorious institution. 
When all our people get into it they will see how splendidly it will move 
along—all working together in perfect harmony like a swarm of bees 
and layi ing up honey all the time—so that when the owner of the hive 
comes along, he takes out the luscious honey & gives us a new hive to 
work with for the next year.’ This speech caused many a hearty laugh 
among the Gentiles—including the apostate Mormons. It illustrated re- 
markably well what the result would be when all the people were gath- 
ered into the order & laying up honey for Brigham Young & other leaders 
to come along and take the honey out, at their pleasure & thus leaving 
a clean hive for the people to work on again for the following year. 
The Order of Enoch became a complete failure & Brigham Young’s 
projects were all likely to be except in those days w hen he could use 
with safety the iron rod of his despotic power. In those days, a crook 
of his little finger would send terror into the hearts of those not inclined 
to bow to his’ oppressive power. Many in Beaver were at the time re- 
ported as going into the Order, but as the details of the working of the 
Order were not read out to the people, those going into it had to “go 
it blind”—and unwillingly—& yet they “go into it” for “concentrated 
interests”-—the words upon which the charges were rung by the speak- 
ers. In making up the “order” & putting it into shape, Brigham was 
careful to have those put at the head of the local branch, upon 1 whom he 
could rely—but this eventually did not work. It became too plain a 
swindle—and died, never to be resurrected. Young & his party started 
north from Beaver on Monday morning. One peculiarity of Young’s 
trip was that he generally was ascorted [sic] by a lot of men on horse- 
back. On the day preceding his army, the roads were cleared of stones. 
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The meeting of the Supreme Court of the Territory on May 4th made 
it necessary for me to start in time so as to be fully rested from the two 
days staging, when court met. On April 3oth, therefore, I left home 
bound for Salt Lake City, which place I reached in due course of time. 
I had some time to examine authorities on law questions which had been 
before me. 

On May 4th, the Territorial Supreme Court met in adjourned term 
(from Oct. ’73). Present all of the Judges—McKean C. J., Emerson, A. 
J. and myself, associate justice. The docket contained 14 cases, beside 
one matter was before the court, but not on the docket in regard to 
officers. After a session of some two weeks, court adjourned to 16th 
June—the regular term. Some half dozen cases had been submitted to 
me, to write the opinions on. I sent the opinions up to court but they 
did not reach the court on the 16th June. The court then adjourned to 
19th July. I had good reason for not going from Beaver to Salt Lake City 
to attend the June term of the Supreme Court, For on June rgth whilst 
Supreme Court was in session, I was rejoicing at my home in Beaver 
over the arrival of a daughter in the home. My wife ‘& I were gratified 
that [we] hada daughter i in the home. We took a fancy to the name of 
Clara and so we give the new born babe that name, adding to the other 
Christian name of Corilla, that being the name of my w ife’s mother. 


Federal Legislation on Utah Affairs 


At this time great efforts were being made to get through Congress 
some further legislation for Utah, especially i in regard to the jury s system. 
It was amazing ‘to the Gentile citizens of Utah, that there should be any 
difficulty about such a matter, but it was soon clearly manifest that 
the leaders of the Mormon Church were getting in their work. They 
charged the Gentiles of Utah, especially the Federal officials with being 
scalaw ags and in every respect unworthy people, & they could always 
get some mouth-piece in Congress to espouse their cause and fight their 
battles for them. They worked through the Pacific Rail Road companies 
and through the w holesale houses of New York. It was amusing to learn 
that the rail-road companies and the wholesale merchants of the east, 
should do their bidding. In the days when the Gentiles were struggling 
for recognition by Congress, Leland Stanford and A. A. Sargent in the 
U. S. Senate were alw ays ready and willing to do the bidding of Brigham 
Young and his leading men in ‘the Mormon Church.*” 

Two Vermont leading men—Senator [space] and Cenareniens Poland, 
did valiant service for justice and right to be meted out to non-Mormons 

87Leland Stanford, who had served as governor of California in the 1860's, held 
no political office in the 1870’s but was influential in California and national politics. 


A. A. Sargent served for a number of terms as California’s representative in Congress 
and was U.S. senator, 1873-1879. 
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in Utah.** It was perceived upon the surface of things, however, that 
Congress was a little timid, and feared that the falsehoods dealt out to 
them by the agents of the Mormon leaders might be true, & they were 
therefore disposed to go very slow ly. On June 23d, however, there was 
great rejoicing amongst the Gentiles of [sic] the telegrams from Wash- 
ington announced that the Poland bill had passed Congr ess. It was a long 
step forward but not at all all that was desired to enable the Federal 
officers to bring order out of chaos.°° 

(It is well at this point to go into a short account of the defective char- 
acter of the laws especially the jury law, & laws regarding auditor & 
treasurer of the Territory, & Probate court jurisdiction, Look the matter 
up.) 40 

On 4th July ’74, there occurred the grandest celebration of the na- 
tion’s natal day, that had ever occured in Southern Utah.** At first 


38Vermont’s two senators at the time of which Boreman was writing were George 
EF. Edmunds and Justin S. Morrill. Both were active in anti-Mormon legislation. 
Morrill was author of the Anti-Bigamy Act of 1862, and Edmunds was author of the 
Edmunds Act of 1882, both of which were directed at Mormon polygamy and the- 
ocracy. Luke P Poland, author of the after-mentioned Poland Act of 1874, was a 
Vermont congressman. 


3°The Poland Act strengthened the 1862 law by transferring to federal judges the 
jurisdiction over criminal, civil, and chancery cases in Utah; transferred to federal 
officials the duties of the territorial attorney general and marshal; and gave federal 
judges considerable leeway in the selection of jurors. 

40Boreman’s own parentheses. In the preliminary penciled draft of the reminis- 
cences, leaves 80-83, the following statements amplify the above: “Judge McKean 
had a constant struggle to uphold the law and protect the rights of the people. The 
jury law was very defective and hence business accumulated that could not be dis- 
posed of, The juries, both grand and petit, were largely Mormon and in those days 
a Mormon jury could be & was dictated to by the heads of the church whenever it 
was possible to reach the jury. The Poland act of Congress, approved June 1, 1874, 
made it possible to get better juries than prior to that date. Half of the jurors were 
Mormon & half Gentile. At September term of the 2d District Court 1874, I was en- 
abled to obtain a Grand Jury that would indict the Mountain Meadow Massacre 
men, I then laid the tnatter before the Grand Jury & told them that it was their duty 
to investigate the matter & if they found that these emigrants were murdered they 
should indict the participants. Seven or eight or more were indicted. Several of these 
parties were arrested after a time, & a good deal of trouble. The whole Mormon 
people seemed to be united in endeavoring to conceal them. It was very similar to the 
cases in Missouri & other border states during the great rebellion. When a rebel was 
being sought the whole rebel element of society vied with each other in their at- 
tempts to conceal the one wanted. The arrest of John D. Lee was a notable one. He 
was one of these indicted & something of a leader among those engaged in the Mas- 
sacre, Very many attempts were made to arrest him & failed, but at length, through 
the well laid plans of William Stokes, Deputy U.S. Marshal, Lee was secured. It re- 
quired not only bravery, but great ability to circumvent the tricks & plans of the 
friends of Lee...” 

41Generally speaking, Mormon settlements held Fourth of July celebrations, al- 
though these did not often measure up to those held on July 24, the anniversary of 
Brigham Young’s entrance into the Salt Lake Valley. 
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gathering of the people to have a 4th of July celebration, all of the peo- 
ple, Mormons & Gentiles, were invited yet none but Gentiles attended 
the meeting. This indicated clearly that the Mormon people had been 

“comnntied not to have anything to do with the celebration, & hence 
the Gentiles went ahead & made all necessary arrangements. Many Gen- 
tiles from the mining camps to the west were present & a goodly number 
of wagons, besides horsemen, were in the parade, with the American 
flags flyi ing & music being heard along the line. It was a joyous day to the 
people who love their countr y. It was my pleasure to deliver the address. 
I had worked hard to prepare a good address and, as I believe, I suc- 
ceeded. The people praised it highly, and Geo. W. Cranch, correspond- 
ent of the S. L. Tribune, pleaded | with me to let me [him] have it, so that 
it could be published in the Tribune. He assured me that it would be pub- 
lished, & if not he would see that I got the copy back. I handed the 
manuscript to him & the closing parts only were pees in the Tribune 
& I have never seen the manuscript since that time.*? But it was a joyous 
day at Camp Beaver (as the camp was then called), The crowd was large 
and all seemed happy and joyful. Of course, the officers & men of the 
military camp were out in full force. This 4th of July (1874) celebration 
will long be remembered by those who participated i in it. 

On 4th of August, ’ 74> I was 43 years old. 

On the 7th August ’ 74, James R. Wilkins, clerk of the 2d District 
’ Court and John R. Murdock, the Probate Judge of Beaver County, made 
up the first list for the 2d Judicial District, of jurors for the District 
Court under the Poland bill. It required 200 names to be selected—so 
each of these two officers selected 100 names. It was expected by the - 
lawmakers that these 200 names in each district would be sufficient to 
supply the court of the district for one year, but in time this proved to 
be impossible, especially in the 3d (Salt ‘Lake) district. 

On 27th Sept. the Methodists held another of their Sunday School 
concerts in Beaver City. On Sept. 7, the District court opened at Beaver 
City. Oct. 3d/74 the Methodists bargained for a lot on which to erect a 
church. The lot fronted south and across the street was the Tabernacle 
square of the Latter day Saints. James Gibson was the owner of the lot 
& from him it was purchased by the Methodists. On Oct. 8th, the Dis- 
trict court at Beaver City adjourned its September term. 

Was in Salt Lake City in Oct.—took Gilbert with me. 

Nov. 2d—2d District court commenced in Beaver. Grand & Petit 
juries discharged until Nov. 3oth. 

Nov. 6—2d District court adjourned to 30th Nov. 


*2The Beaver Fourth of July celebration was published in the Salt Lake Daily 


Tribune, July 10, 1874, and the concluding paragraphs of Judge Boreman’s address 
were published two days later. 
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John D. Lee Brought in for Trial 


Nov, 1oth/74. Deputy U.S. Marshal William Stokes, having arrested 
John D. Lee, charged with murder, brought him under guard into 
Beaver City.** 

Nov. 18. We heard to-day of the arrest of Bishop W. H. Dame, charged 
in same indictment as Lee, with participation in the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre. The arrest was said to have been made on yesterday by Dep- 
uty U. S. Marshal William Stokes who is expected in Beaver with the 
prisoner tomorrow. On the 24th of Nov. ’74, I had another attack of 
intense pain in the side—left side this time within the ribs. This was 
while we lived in [W. G.] Nowers’ house in Beaver. It was early in the 
morning. We were sleeping up stairs at that time, & all had gone down 
stairs when I awoke with the pain, I was blind as a bat, but knew the 
way to the stairs & managed to get down to the bottom of the stairs 
without accident. My wife said that I was pale as a sheet. My usual 
remedy in these cases was resorted to, & I drank a cup of brandy, & sent 
for a doctor. I however was sufficiently recovered to hold District Court 
in Beaver of the 30th Nov. 

On Dec. 24/’74, a delightful Christmas festival was held in the court 
room by the Sunday School of the Methodist Church. A Christmas tree 
was loaded with presents and good things generally for children & 
friends. Whilst at the entertainment that old pain came back again in 
my left side. But I got over it all right. When I was thus troubled on a 
former occasion, I described the case in a letter to Bro. Arthur. He said 
it seemed to him that I was troubled in the same way as Senator Sumner 
was—that is, with angina pectora. Sumner died of it. 

The Methodists had an oyster supper in the court room in Beaver. It 
was a success & the proceeds were to be used & were used to aid in get- 
ting a church organ. 

News came by telegram & in the newspapers that S. B. Axtell of Cali- 
fornia, has been nominated & confirmed as Governor of Utah Terri itory. 
His principal supporter is said to have been A. A. Sargent, U. S. Senator 
from California. The Gentiles do not relish the fact that he is one of 


43In September 1857 a company of Arkansas emigrants bound for California were 
killed by Indians and whites at Mountain Meadows in southern Utah. John D. Lee, 
a Mormon Indian missionary and leader at Harmony, Utah, was indicted in 1875 for 
participation. A full account of the causes which led to the massacre is contained in 
Juanita Brooks, The Mountain Meadows Massacre (Stanford, Calif., 1950). See also 
Robert G. Cleland and Juanita Brooks, eds., A Mormon Chronicle: The Diaries of 
John D. Lee, 1848-1876 (San Marino, 1955); and Mormonism Unveiled; or the Life 
and Confessions of the Late Mormon Bishop, John D. Lee . . . (St. Louis, 1877). 
Lee, it can be added, admitted having taken part in the massacre but thought that 
he and other Mormons should not have been indicted because of the pardon ex- 
tended by President Buchanan, on April 6, 1858, for all those who had played a 
part in the Utah War. See Cleland and Brooks, I, 210-211; Te Works of James 
Buchanan, ed. John Bassett Moore, X (Philadelphia, 1910), 202-206, 
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Sargent’s family, as Sargent i is looked upon as a man anxious & w illin 
to aid the Mormons & is believed to have no sy mpathy with the Gentiles 
of Utah. Axtell succeeds Gov. Geo. L. Woods, as Governor of Utah.‘ 
The teiegraph dispatches also say that George A. Black has been re- 
nominated as Secretary of State for Utah. We all know that this is a 
good appointment. 

1875. January 7th—I started from Beaver to go to Salt Lake City to 
attend the Supreme Court, and reached Salt Lake City on the oth of 
January—travelling day and night—in a two horse stage—a jerke as 
they were called. Such trips in mid winter were not pleasure excursions, 
On Monday 1ith January, the Supreme Court of the Territory con- 
vened in Salt Lake City—the winter term. Present all of the judges— 
McKean, Emerson & myself. 

The session of the court continued to the 1st of February when it 
adjourned. I started home on the 2d February and reached my home in 
Beaver on the 4th of February—a tedious journey in bad weather. But 
we always had to bundle up so as to keep the cold out as far as possible. 

I had the pleasure of performing the Ceremony of Marriage several 
times since coming to Utah, generally in Beaver City. On Feb. rsth 1875, 
I performed the marriage ceremony between Wi illiam Stokes (Deputy 
U. S. Marshal, residing at Beaver City) and Esther Jane Barton. The 
marriage took place in Beaver and quite a company were gathered to 
witness the marriage. 

I received a letter from Sutherland & Bates who claimed to be the 
attorneys of W. C, Stewart, John M. Higbee and Isaac Haight, three of 
the men charged with murder in participating in the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre & indicted with John D. Lee on such crime. These three men 
had not been arrested but were in hiding. T hey were anxious to get into 
a position where they could come home with safety. Their attorneys 

roposed that the said three men would deliver themselves up if they 
should be allowed to give bail for their appearance at court w hen 
needed. The proposition was so scandalous that I on the 15th of Feb./’75 
sent notice to Sutherland & Bates, of Salt Lake City, to appear in Beaver 
& answer to the charge of contempt of court in making such a proposi- 
tion. I had a high opinion of Judge Sutherland and I deeply regretted 
that he had gotten into such business. He and Bates were the Mormon 
Church’s attorneys, and I felt that perhaps, Brigham Young had required 


44Axtell had been a California jurist and congressman. He was roundly criticized 
by such Utah Gentiles as Judge Boreman for failure to identify himself with the 
anti-Mormon “Ring” and was satirically referred to as “Bishop Axtell” (Salt Lake 
Daily Tribune, June 8, 9, 1875). After a scant four months in Utah he was trans- 
ferred to New Mexico where he was made governor and later chief justice. The 
Tribune gave away the chief Gentile fear when it editorialized, on March 21, 1875, 
that the Mormons might succeed in inducing him to agree to an increase in the tax 
on mines. 
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the attorneys to do this act. The matter came up in the 2d District Court 
at Beaver, subsequently and a full hearing granted to the two attorneys. 
Both of them made oath that Judge Sutherland knew nothing of the 
letter sent to me making the improper proposition referred to, ‘but that 
the letter was wholly the work of Bates. I discharged Sutherland, but 
fined Bates $50, w hich he paid at once, glad, I presume, to get out of it 
so easily. (See 1 vol. of Utah Reps, page 213.) 


Visits Utah Mines 


I was desirious of learning something about mines and mining, and 
for such purpose made occasional trips to the mining districts. On the 
16 Feb. ’75, I went over from Beaver City to the Granite mining district, 
in West Mountain Range—some ten miles west of Beaver.‘ Rev. W.E. 
Smith (the father of Rev. Clarke Smith, the Methodist pastor in Beaver 
City) and I were taken over to Granite District by Geo. Reid, a citizen 
of Beaver, who had some property over i Granite District. Reid and 
Robert Kershaw and William Badger occupied the same cabin and there 
was plenty of room for Rev. Smith and myself. We spent the daytime 
in examining the prospects of these men & learning as much as possible 
about silver mining. We took our meals at the cabin, and during the 
evening we did a good deal of talking. (Read [sic] told us of his contract 
to put the foundation in for the Mormon meeting house. Details will be 


given later. Kershaw told us something about the endowment house 
obligations &c.[) ] 

On 16th March ’75, I went with Rev, Clarke Smith over to Shaunty 
[Springs] in Star mining district—some 35 miles to the west.*? But the 


45The Huntington Library has five papers connected with this episode. They 
include a scorching letter, dated Feb. 13, 1875, from Boreman to Sutherland and 
Bates: “For downright effrontery and cool impudence, your proposition is unsur- 
passed even in Utah. ... I have made an order upon both of you . . . to show cause 
why you should not be refused — to practice in the 2d District Court and 
also be punished for contempt.” George C. Bates of Chicago had been U. S. attorney 
for Utah, 1871-1872, but lost confidence in such territorial judges as McKean and 
Boreman, claiming that they used the courts for private ends. “Bates declared that 
President Grant had placed in office in Utah a gang of crooks who could not be 
trusted with the horse blankets in the executive stables’ Anderson, p. 288. Bates 
thereupon sought to “right” justice by serving as attorney for the Mormons, See 
also Whitney, II, 547-549, 786-787. J. G. Sutherland was circuit court judge in 
Michigan, 1863-1871. After serving one term in the House of Representatives (1871- 
1873), he moved to Utah to practice law. 


46According to Froiseth’s New Sectional & Mineral Map of Utah (Salt Lake City, 
1871), Granite District comprised an area of over 100 square miles north and slightly 
west of Beaver. 


47Star District, according to Froiseth, was in the “Picacho Mountains,” some 30 
miles west of Beaver. In 1873 a ten-stamp mill was established on Beaver River not 
far from Star City, a booming mining town, and a smelter with two stacks was 
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roads are good and Mr. Smith has a gentle horse to pull the buggy. After 
several days visiting in the mining district, we wended our w ay toward 
Beaver. An accident occurred to our buggy & to Mr. Smith, w hich could 
hardly be duplicated without more damage being done. We were jog- 
ging ‘along—across the flats between Greenville (Pancake [?]) and 
Beaver where the wheels of the w agons had cut through the sod. Sud- 
denly as we jogged along, Mr. Smith who was driving, went head- 
foremost out of the buggy & on to the sod. I was astonished at his ap- 
parent attempt to fly, & feared that he was hurt. But the old horse stood 
still & Mr. Smith got up saying that he was in no way injured, but evi- 
dently was considerably astonished at the unusual occurrence. 

On the 16th of March 1875, on our way from Beaver to Shaunty, Rev. 
Clarke Smith and I learned, in Minersville, that Chief Justice McKean 
had been removed by President Grant and that Isaac C. Parker of Mis- 
souri, had been appointed to succeed him. It proved true that Judge 
McKean had been removed, but it was not true that Parker had been 
appointed to succeed McKean. He may have been tendered the place 
but declined as he was tendered a better position—that of U. S. District 
Judge for the district of Arkansas.** David PR Lowe, of Kansas became 
the successor of Judge McKean. Lowe had been a member of Congress 
from Kansas and was regarded as a good man for the place. The S. L. 
Tribune, then owned by Prescott, Hamilton & L ockley,*® became quite 
fierce in its opposition to Lowe, saying, I believe, that Lowe had publicly 
declared that Judge McKean’s decision in the case of Ann Eliza Young 
vs. Brigham Young was not good law &c & that this declaration was 
made in Washington. The inference was that he was to go to Utah 
& carry out a policy directly the opposite of McKean. The fact is that 
if Lowe made such a statement, it was not wise for him to come to Utah 
as Chief Justice. Shortly after McKean’s removal, I was in Salt Lake 
City, and in conversation with Judge McKean (he and I being warm 
personal friends)*° he told me that he had written to President Grant, 


running at Shaunty Springs. Gazeteer of Utah, and Salt Lake City Directory, 
ed. Edward L. Sloan (Salt Lake City, 1874), pp. 152-156. Greenville was about four 
miles west of Beaver. 


48Parker was formally nominated on March 16, 1875, but the nomination was 
withdrawn. 


49The Salt Lake Tribune was first The Utah Magazine, 1868-1869, published by 
E. L. T. Harrison. After Harrison and other writers v ‘¢ excommunicated from 
the Mormon Church for apostasy, the paper became the Mormon Tribune, 1870- 
1871. Gentiles took control of the paper in 1871 and it became the Salt Lake Daily 
Tribune with continuous publication to date. In 1875 Frederick Lockley was editor; 
G. F. Prescott, manager; A. N. Hamilton, an associate. No one would ever suppose 
after perusing its editorials that it was a “milk and water sheet” as described by 
Boreman. 


5°Along with Boreman, McKean was a staunch Methodist. 
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requesting to know the grounds of his removal, as the removal came 
very suddenly and by telegraph & he could not understand it as President 
Grant had asked him to ¢ accept the office—that he had not applied for it 
nor was he desirious of having it. President Grant promised to stand by 
him and after a few days consideration, he consented to accept it. Judge 
McKean said that Grant had not replied to his letter, but he had learned 
through private sources that the probable reasons of his removal were 
that h 
construction of the Louisiana State Government, & whilst so troubled 
two persons, one being Stephen J. Field, associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the other was Timothy O. Howe, U.S 
Senator from Wisconsin, came into the presence of the President and 
asked for the removal of C. J. McKean from the position of Chief Justice 
of the Territory of Utah, and urging that McKean had granted alimony 
toa polygamous wife, and besides had disbarred [George A.] Whitney, 
as attorney at law of Salt Lake City & in doing so, swore at Whitney 
from the bench." These were the only grounds that Judge McKean 
knew for his removal. Judge Field & Senator Hoar [ Massachusetts] were 
both brothers-in-law of Whitney, the attorney who had been disbarred. 
The bar at Salt Lake considered it absolutely absurd to think of Judge 
McKean swearing at any one—when he was on the bench—that Mc- 
Kean was a Christian gentleman and a most dignified man upon the 
bench, & that Grant ought not to have listened to any one in such a 
case as he knew Judge McKean fully & well & had promised to support 
him. Judge McKean heard sometime after his removal that President 
Grant regretted his hasty action but whether this was so or not, he could 
not definitely ascertain.** 

(My action in the case of Ann Eliza Young vs, Brigham Young, will 
appear further on.) 

Some persons suggested that Judge McKean apply for some other 
position and thus give the President the opportunity to, in a measure, 


510, FE Whitney states that Whitney was “severely reprimanded by Judge McKean 
in open court” for “intimating certain things in relation to . . . ‘the law’s delay’ under 
the administration of Judge McKean. .. . After adjournment, as the Judge was 
leaving the room, Mr. Whitney accosted him and told him that he had lied. Pro- 


ceedings in contempt followed, but before the climax was reached McKean was 
removed from office” II, 769, 769n. 


52Actually, the agitation for the removal of the fanatical McKean, who served 
from June 1870 to March 1875, was widespread both nationally and in Utah. Many 
of his basic decisions were overruled by the Supreme Court, and in the Ann Eliza 
Webb-Brigham Young divorce case, in which he sought to embarrass and imprison 
Brigham Young, McKean undoubtedly went too far. Both Mormon and non- 
Mormon historians agree that he was far too much of a crusading jurist. He died 
in Salt Lake City in 1879. See Whitney, II, 541-765; Robert Joseph Dwyer, The 
Gentile Comes to Utah: A Study in Religious and Social Conflict (1862- 1890) 
(Washington, D. C., 1941), pp. 74-162. 
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remedy the wrong done him, but Judge McKean was a proud spirited, 
brave & manly man, and scorned to apply to the President for any posi- 
tion after the treatment he had received from the President. Many of 
President Grant’s warmest friends in Utah did not hesitate to express 
their bitterest feeling toward the President in relation to his treatment 
of Judge McKean. 

About this time, Willett Pottenger, U. S. Register of Lands was re- 
moved and Oliver A. Patton [Patten] of West Virginia was appointed 
to succeed Pottenger. Patton had married a relative ‘of President Grant, 
Miss ‘Tompkins, of Kanawha Co. W. Va. I knew something of the 
Tompkins family, especially of William Tompkins a brother of Mrs. 
Patton. He—William Tompkins—& I roomed together during my stay 
at the Law School of the University of Virginia—near Charlottesville, 
during the session of 1854-55. I knew, also, something of Miss Virginia 
Tompkins, a sister of Mrs. Patton. Miss Virginia Tompkins attended the 
French Seminary at Washington, Penna., whilst I was attending the 
College i in the same town. She and I came from the same state & I felt 
it the proper thing to do was for me to call upon her & I did. But Mrs. 
Harmer, the Principal of the Seminary, gently put her foot down on 
young men visiting the young ladies of the Seminary, & I went away 
disappointed. The probable reason was that some of the students—those 
belonging to the surveying section of the Mathematical department, had 
tried to make a swing on the rear part of the premises of the Seminary 
& failed by reason of Mrs. Harmer’s objection, Mrs. Harmer was not at 
all pleased with this course of the surveying section of the Mathematical 
department. But whether that was the true reason or not, yet Mrs. 
Harmer refused to grant my request. 

January 7th 1875. Supreme Court met to-day. Present D. P. Lowe, 
C. ]., BP. wt. Emerson, A. J. & myself, A. J. I came to Salt Lake City a 
week before court met. Supreme Court continued in session until June 
29, & then adjourned to Sept. 18. 

While I sojourned in Salt Lake City, I was requested to perform an- 
other marriage ceremony—on 15th June. It was performed in the Fed- 
eral Court room in the presence of Chief Justice Lowe and Associate 
Justice Emerson. The parties thus united in marriage were Jesse Carter, 
of Stockton, Utah, and Miss Bertha B. Sabin, of Grantsville, Utah. 


The First Trial of John D. Lee 


July ! 2th 1875. The July term of the 2d District Court began to-day at 
Beaver.°** At this term of the 2d District Court, the case of The People 
vs. John D. Lee is up for hearing. It lasted some days. William Carey 


58The trial was set for July 12 but actually did not get under way until July 23 
because of the absence of witnesses and because of Lee’s promise to make a full 
confession. 
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appeared for the People. He was assisted by R. N. Baskin of Salt Lake 
City and by D. P Whedon, the Assistant U. S. District attorney residing 
at Beaver. The defendant, Lee, was represented by Sutherland & Bates, 
the Mormon Church attorneys & by E. D. Hoge & J. M. McFarland of 
St. George. The trial lasted some days. The jury was composed of some 
Gentiles and some Mormons. The evidence was clear and abundant that 
he was guilty, but the jury failed to agree and although urged by the 
Court to try to reach a conclusion, it became quite evident that it need 
not be effected. Hence I discharged the jury.™ 

It developed afterwards that all the Mormons voted for acquittal, and 
all of the Gentiles [for conviction], excepting one weak brother, [who] 
joined in with the Mormons & voted against a conviction. This one Gen- 
tile, it was said, had some relations with the Mormon people which 
caused him to favor acquittal. I felt at the time that it was true, as the 
Gentiles of Utah claimed, that Mormon jurors will pay no regard to 
their oaths as jurors, and will be bound only by the will of the church 
leaders. It seems that they will always disregard their oaths if in doing 
so, they will shield one of their leaders or do the will of the heads of the 
church. I found out in the years following that the endowment house 
oaths taken by members of the Mormon Church are declared of more 
binding effect than any oath taken in a Gentile court. The endowment 
house oaths, according to reliable and trustworthy apostates, have awful 
penalties attached, to which every one who takes these oaths has to give 
assent. Death, secret deaths, by order of the heads of the church are of 
the most horrible and have in years past been carried out, always in sup- 
posed secrecy.** Not only : apostate Mormons, but also Mormons in good 
standing in the church, have declared that an oath in a Gentile court has 
no binding effect upon a Mormon. This is well recognized fact in Utah, 
especially so was it recognized in the days of the Lee trial and before 
and after that time.*® 

As I was going to the Court Room in Thompson hall, I was met by 
Gen. Maxwell, U. S. Marshall—or Stokes [his] deputy—(I think [it] 
was the very first da iy of the Lee trial) and Maxwell or Stokes told me 

54The first trial of John D. Lee is reported in The Lee Trial! An Expose of the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, Being a Condensed Report of the Prisoner’s State- 
ment, Testimony of Witnesses, Charge of the Judge, Arguments of Counsel, and 


Opinions of the Press upon the Trial. By the Salt Lake Daily Tribune Reporter 
(Salt Lake City, 1875). 


55It is evident that Judge Boreman was prepared to believe the worst about the 
Mormons. His naiveté in this respect made him clay in the hands of such anti- 


Mormon potters as the fanatical Judge McKean and the superpatriot General 
Maxwell. 


5°The evidence presented before the jury is reviewed from the Mormon point of 
view in Whitney, IT, 781-801. Boreman’s interpretation of the endowment oaths and 
their enforcement follows that found in Ann Eliza Young’s Wife No. 19 (p. 253), 
which Mormon theologians and historians have repeatedly denied. 
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that a movement was on foot to arrest some of [the] witnesses for the 
Prosecution in the Lee case (notably Philip Klingensmith & others who 
had been in the Massacre) & that these witnesses were scared & seemed 
to believe that if they were arrested & taken before a Mormon Justice 
of the peace, that would be the end of their lives. I said that I would 
stop this work. Here I was, holding court in a Mormon country, nearly 
250 miles south of Salt Lake City '& over two hundred miles from any 
rail-road & I could not afford to have the business of the court inter- 
rupted by any scheme to scare away the witnesses in the case on either 
side—I went into court and as soon as I had court opened, I said to the 
bar & officers & people (the house was packed full of people) that I had 
just learned that a movement was on foot to arrest the witnesses in the 
case against Mr. Lee and that affidavits and warrants were being pre- 
pared ‘for this purpose; that I desired to say that all such witnesses are 
here under protection of the court & the parties who were now so 
zealous to have these men arrested had had many years in which they 
could easily have attended to their arrest but they neglected so to do; 
that now when these witnesses were here the court would protect them, 
and that every lawyer who should be engaged in preparing complaints 
or affidavits for the arrest of any of these witnesses, every justice of the 
peace or other officer who should issue any warrants for the arrest of 
any of these witnesses, & every sheriff or deputy or any constable or 
other officer or any one who as an officer should arrest any of these 
witnesses, I would immediately order the arrest of every lawyer who 
should be aiding in such arrest, by preparing complaints or affidavits & 
every justice of the peace or other officer issuing any warrant for the 
arrest of any of these witnesses & every constable sheriff or deputy or 
any one claiming to be an officer, who should arrest any of these wit- 
nesses, would immediately be arrested & put in prison & kept there until 
they had learned better than to interfere with the business of the court. 
I propose to stop all such scandalous work, and all parties had better 
take warning. In a few hours word came to me that the whole scheme 
had been knocked in the head & given up. During this trial Geo. Max- 
well, U. S. Marshal, one of the bravest of men and utterly fearless,° 
came to me at a recess and suggested that it would be well to ask Col. 
[John D.] Wilkins, Commander of the military post—Camp Cameron— 
a mile & a half away—to send a company or two of soldiers down to 
[the] vicinity of the court, so that in case of trouble we would have the 
protection of such guns & men. The town was full of people, the streets 


57Maxwell, who had entered the Union army at the age of seventeen and had be- 
come a brigadier general at twenty-one, was wounded many times: “During the war 
he had both legs broken, his right arm fractured, lost three fingers on his left hand by 
a sabre-cut, and had his collar-bone broken by grape-shot, besides receiving sev eral 
flesh wounds” Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Utah, 1540-1887 (San Francisco, 
1890), p. 665n. 
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were full & Maxwell said that it had come to his ears that ugly threats 
were being made by those in the crowds. I told him that I believed there 
was no danger—that these people had leaders that were too cowardly 
to attempt any such work as doing violence, openly against the court 
or its affairs. He said we are not armed—he said he & his deputies had a 
gun or so, but the others were wholly unprepared to meet any act of 
violence. I replied that I thought that if he would go out amongst the 
people & hint to them that they might find everybody about the court 
ready to meet them, the people might conclude that it w ould not be so 

easy as they had supposed to clear out court. “I’ll do it” said Maxwell, 
& off he went. In an hour or so, thereafter, whilst court was not in ses- 
sion, someone, a bailiff I believ e,—he was smiling—He said that Maxwell 
had come down the steps a while ago & went out amongst the crowds 
in the street and told them “Now, we are ready—come on—we were 
not ready at first—but now, we are ready to meet you—come on & do 
your best—& we will hang every G— i—d Bishop toa telegraph post 
& tie their hands over their heads—we’ll show them who is going to run 
things down here:’ His oaths were profuse & very blunt, & the whole 
crowd knew that Maxwell was utterly fearless & brave as a lion. The 
bailiff said that the storm was over &c. 

In a short time, Maxwell came in. I said, “Well General, did you give 
those people a gentle hint?” Yes—I gave them a hint & he smiled. Gen. 
George R. Maxwell was not only an utterly fearless man—he was also 
a man of a great big heart, and full of good humor. He often repeated 
a joke I got off on him & so I will tell it. We were coming up from 
Beaver City to Salt Lake City, in a “jerky”—a mail stage drawn by two 
horses. We were the only passengers & the stage was quite full of bag- 
gage &c—as we came along i in the night we ‘both became drow sy wl 
dropped off to sleep & was aroused by somebody fumbling about my 
feet. “Is that you, Maxwell} I said. “Yes, I was just looking for my 
package of lunch. I had some eggs & I thought I would eat one—but no 
matter, I did not want to disturb you.’ | urged him to look for the eggs 
until he found them—but no, he would not. In the course of time, I was 
asleep again & was awakened again by some one fumbling about my 
feet. The moon was shining by this time & I saw it was Maxwell’s hand 
around the neck of a bottle. “Well, well, General, that is the first time 
in my life when I heard of any body carry eggs in a bottle’ I give it up, 
he said, & we had a good hearty laugh. He wanted to share the contents 
of the bottle—but, of course, I did not rob him of his lunch. Gen Max- 
well was once Register of the Land office, and he told me of A. P Rock- 
wood having been Warden of the penitentiary at the same time. Rock- 
wood filed in the Register’s office his claim as a homesteader—making 
an entry of a quarter section of U. S. land as a homestead, & he good 
[got?] a patent to it afterwards. Maxwell said that he had no idea that 
Rockwood was making a homestead filing upon the very ground upon 
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which the penitentiary was located, but it turned out that he was, but 
the Government took a hand in the matter afterwards as I learned & 
had the patent cancelled off on the ground of being a fraudulent entry.** 


The Ann Eliza Young Divorce Case 


In September 1875, the Governor assigned me to the 3d District—to 
conduct the court business there. There was no judge of that district. 
The 3d district—the Salt Lake City district—was generally conceded to 
belong to the Chief Justice, & as there was now no Chief Justice in the 
Territory [Lowe having resigned], one of the Associate Justices had to 
be assigned to that district. As the legal business of that district was 
larger than the other districts, it was wise to help out the business there 
by assigning one of the Associate Justices. Sometimes Judge Emerson 
was assigned to that district & sometimes myself. This time I was as- 
signed to > the 3d district principally to draw grand jurors and petit Jurors, 
as the new Chief Justice ({ Alexander] White) has not yet arrived. Judge 
Lowe resig;ned sometime ago, finding that it was not a pleasant duty to 
be a judge in Utah. It is said that he afterwards on his return to Kansas 
came neat being elected U. S. Senator & only his short term as Judge in 
Utah defeated him. 

I returned home after drawing the grand and petit jurors in the 3d 
District, but on the 4th of October, I reached Salt Lake City again, 
hoping to be able to meet President Grant, but I regret to say that he 


had departed about two hours before I reached Salt Lake City. I had 
never seen President Grant at that date & this made me the more anxious 
to meet him. 

On 11th Oct. ’75, having been assigned to the 3d judicial district to 
hold court, I began on this day the 3d District Court. (I think this was 
the term at which, I heard the case of Ann Eliza Young vs. Brigham 
Young—on a motion to require him to pay alimony &c—Look it up.)° e 


58An article about the Rockwood entry is published in the Salt Lake Daily 
Tribune, Oct. 31, 1873. It is quite possible that Rockwood was — to get 
title to the penitentiary in the name of the territorial marshal because of the dispute 
with the U. S. marshal over the custody and management of territorial prisoners. 
See Whitney, II, 574-585. 


5°In 1873, Ann Eliza Webb Young, a plural wife of Brigham Young, sued for 
divorce and alimony. Brigham was quite willing to grant the divorce, but Ann 
Eliza’s claims for alimony were so high that he decided to fight the case on the 
ground that plural marriages were not legal. If he lost the case, he reasoned, the 
church would gain the coveted recognition of its marriages. McKean ruled that 
Young must pay $3,000 attorneys’ fees and $500 alimony per month from the time 
Ann Eliza’s complaint was first filed. When the president hesitated, McKean held 
him in contempt of court, fined him, and imprisoned him for 24 hours. 

A storm of criticism arose over this forced humiliation, and McKean was soon, 
as noted above, removed. When the Young case came up before McKean’s replace- 
ment, David P. Lowe, the latter ruled that a valid marriage had neither been 
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Nov. s—I performed another marriage ceremony in the Federal court 
room in the presence of some law yers, court officers &c. 
18th Nov. The new Chief Justice (Alx. White) arrived some days ago 
but being sick. he desired me to continue on the bench for a while, until 
he had fully recovered. He made this request in writing. In the mean- 
time I saw Gov. [George W.] Emery & called his attention to the fact 
= Judge White not being ready to go upon the bench for a few days. 
Gov. Emery prevailed upon me to continue on the 3d district bench & 
promised to let me know when Judge White desired to go upon the 
bench, so that I would have plenty of time to dispose of any cases that 
I might have under advisement. This was a Friday, I think. Judge White 
had given me the idea that he did not desire to go upon the bench for a 
few days at least. Without any notice to me he went to the Governor 
on Saturday following the day on which I had had an interview with 
him at the Townsend House, & told the Governor that he desired to be 
assigned at once, & without notifyi ing me Gov. Emery made the assign- 
ment of White to the 3d District, and my re-assignment to the 2d. I was 
thus caught in a box. I had three cases under advisement. These assign- 
ments appeared i in the city papers on Sunday Morning & they were the 
first notice that I had of any such action by the Governor & the Chief 
Justice. I was somewhat amazed & went to the Governor to learn the 
facts. He, it appeared, was over persuaded by the Chief Justice to make 
the assignments. I did not go to see the Chief Justice for he had, as 
I deemed it, treated me very discourteously in the matter. But on Mon- 
day morning I went to the Court Room, and when court had been 
opened I reminded the Chief Justice of the peculiar situation in which 
I found myself, having 3 cases under advisement when the unexpected 


admitted by the parties nor proved. After Lowe’s resignation, however, Ann Eliza’s 
lawyers renewed their motion before Judge Boreman. On Oct. 30, 1875, Boreman 
ruled that the back alimony must be paid (Brigham had previously paid the $3,000 
attorneys’ fees) and that Young be imprisoned until it was paid. Because of Young’s 
age (he was seventy-four) and illness, Marshal Maxwell was permitted to use his 
discretion in selecting a place for incarceration, and he allowed Young to remain 
under guard at his (Young’s) residence. The matter formed the subject of a cabinet 
meeting in Washington, and the attorney general ordered all papers in the case 
forwarded to his office. When Judge White took his seat on the bench in Novem- 
ber, Young was released on a writ of habeas corpus and Judge Boreman’s readjudi- 
cation of the petition previously denied by Judge Lowe was held to be void. White 
was replaced in 1876 as chief justice by Michael Shaeffer, and he reduced the 
alimony to $100 per month and reduced the back alimony to $3,600, Under his 
order some of Young’s property was seized and sold at auction, The case finally 
came up for trial in April 1877, just four months before Young’s death. Judge 
Shaeffer dismissed the case but assessed the costs of the suit against the church 
president. Whitney, II, 756-769. 

Among the Boreman papers in the Huntington Library is a letter from Edward 
Pierrepont, U. S. Attorney General, to Boreman asking him for an explanation of 
his strange ruling in the Ann Eliza Young divorce case and Boreman’s reply stating 
that the case had been misrepresented. 
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assignments took place & I desired leave of the court to deliver my 
decisions in the three cases, if the parties should be desirious that | 
should, & that the decisions be entered up as the judgments of the 3d 
District Court. The Chief Justice said that he had no objections to such 
a course on my part. I then gave the names of the cases & asked the 
attorneys on both sides if it was their desire that I render my decisions 
in these cases? The attorneys in two of the cases announced that they 
were ready &w illing to have me render my decisions in these two cases, 
but in one case in which Bri; gham Young was interested [the Ann Eliza 

case], the attorney of Brigham announced that he objected to my ren- 
dering the decision in that case. So in two of the three cases, I delivered 
my opinions & decisions but in the third case, decision was deferred to 
be disposed of by someone else. 

(The above, as to dates, is in accordance with my memory, but it does 
not agree with my diary—page 38—which see.) (I think the error was 
in dating the entry in diary 18th Nov.—it was probably 15th (Monday) 
—But I will look it up)—— 

On Nov. 22th 75—I drew the grand jury for the 2d District court for 
the December a (I presume that very little was done at this Decem- 
ber term as it was in dead of winter & many of the grand jurors reside 

east of the Wasatch Range. My memoranda do not show whether r any- 
thing was done at this time or not.) 

On Dec. 31st 75, I started for Salt Lake City to attend the sitting of 
the Supreme Court. The weather was extremely cold. I had to ride all 
night in an open wagon—without any top to it, and the roads were very 
rough. However, we reached Salt L ake City on Saturday evening Janu- 
ary 1st 1876. 

1876. January roth. Supreme Court convened to-day. White, Chief 
Justice, Emerson, Associate Justice, & myself all present. Supreme Court 
continued in session until 25th Jany w hen it closed. 

On 27th Jany ’76, started for home. The snow was deep in Salt Lake 
City and the weather was cold, but I had to go home—so I started. The 
stage or “jerke” reached Corn Creek on 28—where we laid over for 
proper conveyance until Sunday morning. We reached home in Beaver 
on Sunday night about 9 o’clock, and we all felt jolly at our home that 

night—for I alw ays brought the children presents from Salt Lake City, 
especially when it was near to Christmas times. 


The Second Trial of John D. Lee 


The first trial of John D, Lee having proved a failure—the jury not 
agreeing—the case was continued for the [next] term. In the meantime, 
a new U. S. District attorney to succeed William Carey was appointed 
by the President. His name was Sumner Howard and came from Michi- 
gan. Likewise a new U. S. Marshal had been appointed to succeed 


George R. Maxwell. The new Marshal was William [Nelson] of [Wis- 
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consin]. Now, the new trial of Lee was to come off, and it was set for the 
[14th] day of [September] 187[6] and all parties were present. There 
were some changes in the attorneys [for] both sides. The church attor- 
neys seemed to be pushed out —mostly new attorneys brought in. Sum- 
ner Howard, U. S. Dist. attorney & his assistant Pressly Denny of Beaver 
City, were present. William Neison, the new ly appointed U. S. Marshal, 
together with his deputy William Stokes, were present. Mr, Stokes re- 
sided in Beaver, & had been the deputy of the former U.S. Marshal, Geo. 
R. Maxwell. 

As I was going to the court room on the first day of this 2d trial of 
Lee, I was met by Mr. Howard who was accompanied by some one, who 
according to my memory, was Pressly Denny, but I, shortly before Mr. 
Denny’s death inquired of him in regard to it, and he could not recall the 
circumstance & did not think he was present. Mr. Howard said to me 
about as follows & I replied about as I now give it. He said to me, “Judge, 
I have eaten dirt & have gone down out of sight in dirt & expect to eat 
more dirt, but I have done nothing w rong and all I ask of you is that you 
will not lose confidence in me but will g give me a chance to show to the 
world that what I have done or may do is right, & I pledge you that I will 
leave no stone unturned to show who the i instigators or promoters of the 
[sic] this Massacre were. Give me time only & I will show that my 
course has been proper &c:’ I replied substantially as follows, “Well, Mr. 
Howard, I do not know what you have done or what you propose to do, 
but I will try to have confidence in you as you do no wrong but if you 
do any wrong or have done any, you cannot expect [me] to retain 
confidence in you.’ 

At the beginning of this (2d) trial, I noticed that Daniel H. Wells, first 
counselor of Brigham Young, had come all [the] way from Salt Lake 
City to Beaver, and located himself in a place facing the j jury so that the 
jury could see him. I did not know whether he was there on behalf of the 
defendant or of the prosecution. As the forming of the jury proceeded, I 
observed that Howard made no objections to the exclusion of Gentile 
jurors from the jury on motion of the defendants’ attorneys and seemed 
to be himself anxious to get Gentiles off of the panel. I felt that he did 
not know these people—that being a comparative stranger he was being 
misled & would soon be swamped in his efforts to convict Lee. The de- 
fense seemed in high spirits, believing, it seemed, that if they got some 
Mormons on the jury, Lee would not be convicted. The defense believed 
as any body did that the Mormons would be for the acquittal of Lee, 

regardless of the evidence. 

When the } jury was completed, it was composed wholly of Mormons, 
and to my surprise the first witness of the Prosecution called to the wit- 
ness stand was Daniel H. Wells, one of the First Presidency of the Mor- 
mon Church, he being the 1st Counselor of Brigham Young. No question 
of any importance was asked Wells, and w hen asked, their irrelevancy 
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being apparent & manifest, I ruled them out on objections by the attor- 
neys for the defendant. No doubt, liowever, that the placing of Wells on 
the witness stand, as I afterwards concluded, served Howard’s purpose, 
in his efforts to let the jury see that the church was on the side of the 
prosecution. But when Howard got into the trial fully, he put forth wit- 


nesses that gave over whelming amount of testimony to the guilt of the 
defendant. 

The evidence at the first trial was abundantly sufficient to warrant a 
verdict of guilty but at this trial [there were] other witnesses, those who 
could not be obtained at the first trial—being in hiding as it was learned 
by the court officers. The evidence at this second trial was far more 
abundant to warrant conviction—the Church evidently having loosened 
the tongues of the witnesses—guarding, however, to protect the heads 
of the church in detailing the evidence. Every one could see that the 
mouths of the witnesses had, in some way, been loosened. It began slowly 
to dawn upon the minds of the people that Howard had made some 
kind of a deal with the heads of the church, whereby witnesses who had 
been in hiding were brought forth and their tongues unloosed.* One 


6°Nearly all works which mention the second Lee trial point to a “conspiracy” 
on the part of the Mormon Church to “sacrifice” Lee in return for the prosecution’s 
promise not to involve the church. Judge Boreman’s reminiscence lends credence 
to this view. However, a perusal of the minutes of the first trial, which are in the 
Huntington Library, suggests another possibility. It seems quite obvious from the 
statements of the prosecution therein that federal prosecutors were using John D. 
Lee as a symbol rather than trying him individually. R. N. Baskin, for example, in 
his statement to the first trial jury stated that in reality “the Mormon theocracy” 
was “responsible” for the “heinous crime”—perpetrated at Mountain Meadows. “It 
seems to me} he said, “that a part of the Mormon Religion is to kill—and a part and 
parcel of it—and a great part of it is to shed human blood for another. . . . There 
is No use to disguise it when counsel said that the Mormon Church was on trial,—I 
am willing to accept the gentleman’s statement. . . ’ Baskin went on to compare the 
Lee case to the Dred Scott case in which, he said, Dred Scott was a symbol, but 
“the whole system of negro slavery was involved” So it was with the Mountain 
Meadows affair: “In as much as this crime was concocted by the leaders of the 
Mormon Church ..., and the further fact shows it was the result of a secret and 
misterious [sic] organization which strikes misteriously and secretly and seals the 
lips of those who participated in it. . . . I am willing to accept the gentleman’s 
proposition, that it is the Mormon Church that is now on trial” Baskin then went 
on to involve Brigham Young: “I do hold Brigham Young responsible; I do hold 
the system which has carried out which distinctly teaches and carries out in its 
preaching and practices the shedding of human blood to atone for real and imagi- 
nary offenses. I hold, I arraign this iniquitous system, and the leaders of the church’ 
First Lee Trial, Bk. X, Box 1, pp. 8, 26, 47-48, 58-61, Boreman Collection, Hunting- 
ton Lib. 

It seems clear, in other words, that through Lee the prosecution was attempting 
to fasten the crime upon the Mormon Church and its leaders. In such a context it 
is not surprising that the Mormon jurors acquitted Lee. To convict him would 
have been tantamount to convicting themselves. In the second trial the prosecution 
made no attempt to involve the church and its leaders—it was clear that John D. 
Lee alone was on trial. Under such circumstances the jury held the defendant guilty. 
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witness who was on the witness stand at the first trial—his name was 
Jacob Hamblin—did not at that trial know anything—he had hardly 
heard of the Mountain Meadow Massacre although it was close to his 
home in Washington County. He was called as a witness at the second 
trial and gave considerable ‘testimony—his lips had been opened. Mr. 
Hoge one of the defts attorneys asked him if he had been a witness on 
the former trial & he answered that he had been. Then you did not 
know any of these facts you have been detailing— yes—Well, said Mr. 
Hoge, w hy did you not give the same testimony then as now? “The time 
had not come” That was the substance of his answer. The biography of 
this witness has been written by George Q. Cannon, & can be found [in] 
some of the Sunday School libraries of the Latter Day Saints, as I am 
told.** He was a rough—uncouth back-woodsman & was believed to be 
ready to do any thing that the church desired him to do. 

1877. On July oth ’ 77, there was born to us in Beaver City, Utah a 
most lov ely babe boy. On August roth, we concluded to name the babe 
Ralph Ingram Boreman—R alph was not a family name, but Ingram was 
the maiden name of my mother. 

Aug. 14/’77—little Ralph is very sick and we are in trouble over it. 
I was arranging to take a run upon the mountains to-day with Gilbert & 
Kenner—but no—not while little Ralph is so sick. 

August 15. Our dear babe—Ralph Ingram Boreman is gone. His spirit 
passed to the great beyond this evening—after three days sickness—in- 
flammation of the stomach—he suffered internally —I can hear his cry 
ringing in my ears now—but it will not be long until I meet him as I am 
now old. I remember well that I came v ery near violating the orders of 
the Doctor (Dr. W. L. Jones) & since then I have wished that I had done 
so. The nurse—a motherly old woman—noted that the cow’s milk did not 
agree with the child & she was feeding it a sweetened (slightly) water 
with some toast in it. She did not feed the toast—but only the sweetened 
water & the substance that might come from the toast & the child was 
doing well. The Doctor ordered cow’s milk to be given again. There we 
were—hundreds of miles from any other physician that we would prefer 
to Jones—& my wife & I did not know what to do. We w ept and sor- 
rowed, but feared that if we violated the doctor’s order the child might 
die & then we would feel that we were to blame. It so happened that Dr. 
Christian’s baby was being raised on the same kind of sweetened water 
& toast, & he is living to- day, I think. But Ralph is gone. 

61There are several good biographies of the colorful Mormon Indian missionary 
and scout, Jacob Hamblin. They include: James A. Little, Jacob Hamblin: A Narra- 
tive of His Personal Experience, as a Frontiersman, Missionary to the Indians and 
Explorer . . . (Salt Lake City, 1881)—undoubtedly the one referred to by Judge 
Boreman; Pearson H. Corbett, Jacob Hamblin: The Peacemaker (Salt Lake City, 


1952); Juanita Brooks, “Jacob Hamblin: Apostle to the Lamanites) Pacific Spectator, 


II (Summer 1948), 315-330; and Paul Bailey, Jacob Hamblin: Buckskin Apostle 
(Los Angeles, 1948). 
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On this sad note the reminiscences suddenly break off. It is ob- 
vious that Judge Boreman intended to come back to them, but if he 
did so, the manuscripts cannot be located. 

After the events recounted above, Judge Boreman continued to 
preside over the Beaver court and to serve as a member of the su- 
preme court of the Territory until his resignation on October 1, 
1880. In his letter of resignation to President R. B. Hayes, dated Sep- 
tember 3, 1880, he gave expression to his belief with respect to “the 
Mormon Question” as follows: 


In conclusion permit me to say that the only way to peaceably settle 
what is by some mistakingly called the “Mormon problem,’ is ‘simply 
to enforce the laws, but to do this more effectiv ely there will have to be 
some amendments to the statutes. A rigid but just enforcement of the law: 
is the most terrible process to w hich the priestly criminals who rule in 
the Territory can be subjected. They dread it more than anything else. 
The problem will vanish with the enforcement of the laws. 


Whether or not this solution to the “Mormon Problem” was 
necessary, wise, or just, the passage of the Edmunds Act in 1882, and 


the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 1887, which did provide for “rigid en- 
forcement” of federal laws, spelled the doom of the proud and inde- 
pendent Mormon theocratic commonwealth in the Great Basin. 
Within the remaining years of Judge Boreman’s life, the Mormons 
abandoned plural marriage, dissolved the church political party, and 
virtually ceased church intervention in business. 








Notes and Documents 


George Meredith and W. 'T. Stead: 
Three Unpublished Letters 


EoRGE Merepitn’s delight in choosing friends from unconven- 
G tional types and innovators drew him to the apostle of the 
“New Journalism; William T: Stead. Meredith, who despised the 
drudgery and cant of “hired journalism;”* was particularly attracted 
by Stead’s refreshing example of a bold journalism concerned more 
with principle than money.’ Indeed, the two men had much in com- 
mon. Both possessed immense physical and mental vitality, a pen- 
chant for collecting friendships from all classes, and a love of 
dazzling an audience with spirited conversation. As Stead helped 
facilitate a profound change in English journalism, so Meredith 
wrought “a revolution in fiction, though [as in the case of Stead] 
the revolution did not take effect until many years after the work of 
his prime. . . :’ Both emphasized “the creation by the character, and 
its action on events, of its own moral?” 


‘Edward Raymond Thompson, Portraits of the Nineties, by E. T. Raymond 
[pseud.] (London, 1921), pp. 51 ff.; Sir William Beach Thomas, “George Meredith, 
1828-19097 The Great Victorians (New York, 1932), p. 261. On Meredith’s career 
as a “hired journalist” and war correspondent in Italy, see Frederick Dolman, 
“George Meredith as a Journalist? New Review, VIII (1893), 342-348; E. B., 
“George Meredith as a Journalist? London Morning Post, Jan. 26, 1911; Robert 
Esmonde Gordon George, The Life of George Meredith, by Robert Esmonde Sen- 
court [pseud.] (New York, 1929), pp. 149-152; John Alexander Hammerton, 
George Meredith: His Life and Art in Anecdote and Criticism (Edinburgh, 1911), 
pp. 13-16; Mary (Sturge) Gretton, The Writings & Life of George Meredith 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1926), p. 43; John B. Priestley, George Meredith (New York, 
1926), pp. 21-23; James Harold E, Crees, George Meredith: A Study of His Works 
and Personality (Oxford, 1918), pp. 126-127. 


On Stead’s concept of the “New Journalism? see his “Government by Journal- 
ism? Contemporary Review, XLIX (1886), 653-674; “The Future of Journalism? 
ibid., L (1886), 663-679. These articles and some of Stead’ s other essays on his craft 
are reprinted in A Journalist on Journalism. Being a Series of Articles by W. T: 
Stead on Journals and Journalism, ed. Edwin H. Stout (London, 1892). 

8John Macy, “The Victorious Victorians; Bookman, LXVII (1928), 547. Yet 
Meredith was always much amused by Stead’s highly moralistic tone and with much 
gusto told a friend: “If any one wanted to make money . . . nowadays they had 
better write a risqué novel, and then go to Mr. Stead and . . . say ‘I am a nail, drive 
me in!’ Then Stead . . . would drive you straight into the brain of the British pub- 
lic!” Alice Mary Butcher, Memories of George Meredith (London, 1919), p. 97. See 
also Stead, The Right and Wrong Relations between Men and Women (Edinburgh, 
1888). 
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When John Morley relinquished the editorial direction of the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1883 to Stead, Meredith feared that the journal 
would “meander to extinction in the flats of tepid Liberalism’”* But 
this gloomy prediction was quickly dispelled as Stead contributed to 
the luster of the Gazette by carrying forward the policy of adding 
to its staff of distinguished contributors and by his fearless inde- 
pendence. Meredith, sensitive to criticism and grateful for any ap- 
probation of his work, was drawn to this North Country prov incial 
who ardently admired his art and earnestly solicited his contribu- 
tions to the paper.* The intimacy that marked Meredith’s relations 
with Frederick Greenwood and Morley was now extended to Stead, 
who, although not the intellectual equal of his predecessors, ex- 
ceeded them in energy and daring. For his part, Stead found in Mere- 
dith “the kindest and most encouraging of sympathising friends” 
and was much pleased when Meredith included him with Green- 
wood and Morley in the projected novel The Journalist as a repre- 
sentative type of the better side of English journalism.” What also 


4John W. Robertson Scott, The Life and Death of a Newspaper (London, 1952), 
p. 62. Robertson Scott was a close associate of Stead on the Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘According to Stead, “The supreme task of the journalist [was] to discover the 
wise ones, to afford them opportunity of articulate speech through his columns . . . 
[and] to do what he can to make their authority potent among their countrymen? 
Stead, A Journalist on Journalism, p. 89. In this direction, see his “George Meredith’s 
Novels; Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 12, 1885; “Mr. George Meredith’s Works? ibid., 
May 7, 1887; “Some Sketches at the Parnell Dinner [ Meredith, Morley, etc.]} ibid., 
May 10, 1888. On Meredith’s contributions to the Pall Mall Gazette, see “A Pause in 
the Strife? July 9, 1886; “To Cardinal Manning? Nov. 5, 1886; “The Gospel accord- 
ing to George Meredith? Parts I and II, Sept. 27 and Oct. 15, 1888. 

®Stead, “Character Sketch: George Meredith? Review of Reviews, XXIX (1904), 
226, hereafter cited as “George Meredith? Stead, recalling how Meredith rejected 
his early attempt as a novelist, later wrote: “I sent him my little effort with fear 
and trembling. My trepidation was not without warrant. ‘I have read From the Old 
World to the New; he wrote. ‘Some of the characters are interesting and well 
drawn. One of them especially reminds me of Cecil Rhodes. But if any of your 
friends tell you that he likes the story as a story, don’t believe him!’” Stewart Marsh 
Ellis, George Meredith: His Life and Friends in Relation to His Work (London, 
1920), p. 2 

7Stead, "Ceenge Meredith? 226. The manuscript of The Journalist was destroyed 
at Meredith’s request on the eve of his death. Cf. Ellis, p. 213 and n.; Lionel Steven- 
son, The Ordeal of George Meredith: A Biography (New York, 1953), pp. 283-284; 
Henry Murray, A Stepson of Fortune: The Memories, Confessions, and Opinions of 
Henry Murray (London, 1909), p. 159. Although it is generally surmised that in 
his posthumous Celt and Saxon (1910) Meredith used Greenwood as his model for 
the journalist Rockney, there is much in this character that reminds one of Stead. 
Cf. Celt and Saxon (New York, 1910), pp. 175-179. See also discussions of Rockney 
and Celt and Saxon in Scott, The Story of the Pall Mall Gazette (London, 1950), 
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drew them together were such affinities as an antijingo conception of 
imperialism, interest in national preparedness, deep sympathy for the 
Russian people, admiration for Americans, unorthodox liberalism, 
and a devotion to John Morley.* 

Stead heartily shared Meredith’s “detestation of the foul fury of 
Jingoism” and “jingo-Imperialism” as manifested periodically by the 
English press.’ As Meredith paid tribute to John Bright for his ve- 
hement opposition to the Crimean War,” so he admired Stead for his 
staunch fight against the jingo clamor for war with Russia during 
the Eastern Crisis of 1876-1878" and for his courageous stand against 
the Boer War from 1899 to 1902.’* While both loathed war,** they 
were nationalists who considered military preparedness the most 


p. 127; Jack L indsay, Georse Meredith: His Life and Work (London, 1956), pp. 304, 
394, 407; Siegfried Sassoon, Meredith (London, 1948), pp. 128-129, 252-253; George, 
The Life of George Meredith, pp. 281, 322. 

8Some of these affinities comprised what Stead considered “the Gospel according 
to the Pall Mall Gazette? Stead, “George Meredith? 227. 

*Tbid., 228; Gretton, George Meredith, Novelist, Poet, Reformer, by H. Sturge 
Henderson [pseud.] (London, 1907), p. 144; G. Currie Martin, Poets of the Democ- 
racy (London, 1917), p. 118. 

10Beauchamp’s Career (1874), Meredith’s single political novel, was a tribute to 
Bright for his valiant fight against the jingoes who brought on the Crimean War. 
Gretton, The Writings of .. . Meredith, pp. 113-115; Walter F. Wright, Art and 
Substance in George Meredith: A Study in Narrative (Lincoln, Neb., 1953), p. 105; 
Gretton, “Meredith and Our Allies? Contemporary Review, CXIII (1917), 466. 

Lindsay, p. 401. Yet Meredith refused to exalt Gladstone for his leadership in 
the Bulgarian “atrocities” campaign and opposition to Lord Beaconsfield’s anti- 
Russian posture on the grounds that “Gladstone had seldom shown any prescience 
in his foreign outlook” Stead, “George Meredith? 228, Edward Clodd, “Meredith: 
Some Recollections? Fortnightly Review, XCII (1909), 28. On Stead’s role in the 
antiwar campaign during 1876-1878, see Frederic Whyte, The Life of W. T. Stead 
(London, 1925), I, 42-60; Joseph O. Baylen, “Madame Olga Novikov, Propagandist; 
American Slavic and East European Review, X (1951), 260 ff.; Baylen and Patrick 
G. Hogan, “W. T. Stead on the Art of Public Speaking? Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XLII (1957), 133 ff.; Estelle W. Stead, My Father: Personal & Spiritual 
Reminiscences (London, 1913), pp. 80 ff. 

12During the early part of the Boer War Meredith wrote (to G. M. Trevelyan, 
May 17, 1900): “I have been tempted to write on it, but am wiser in leaving it to 
the “Journalists, who will say pleasanter things to our countrymen, and not see faults 
on both sides” “Letters of George Meredith? Scribner’s Magazine, LII (1912), 389. 
Stead pleased him by doing just the opposite. Cf. Stead, Shall 1 Slay My Brother 
Boer? An Appeal to the Conscience of Britain (London, [1899]); Are We in the 
Right? An Appeal to Honest Men (London, 1900); The War in South Africa, 1899- 
19? “Methods of Barbarism” (London, 1901). 

18Like Stead, Meredith was intensely interested in the art and science of war and 
was an “ardent student of military history’ George, The Life of George Meredith, 
p- 151; see also C. Sheridan Jones, W. T: Stead and the War: Prophecies That Have 
Come True (London, n.d.), passim. 
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effective guarantee of successful diplomacy and peace.“ In spite of 
Stead’s advocacy of the International Peace Movement and his work 
in bringing about the First Hague Peace Conference, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to accept Meredith’s verdict that “ ‘the Jingo and the 
pacifist appear equally parasitical, and by a vicious process of reac- 
tion . . . endanger the health and sanity of the empire, the one by 
fev ecidentin the other by flabbiness: 718 

Although they varied in their attitudes toward the “New Im- 
perialism” and the empire builder Rhodes, Meredith and Saal like- 
wise were one in their concept of the British Empire as a means “to 
widen the thoughts of those who were entrusted with its guidance 
and development:’* Like Stead, Meredith had great sympathy for 
the young commonwealths and strongly advocated the most rapid 
conversion of the empire into an “Imperial Federation” of inde- 
pendent nations bound together by common heritage and interests. 
But although Stead preached “Imperialism within limits defined by 
common sense... [and] the sobering sense of the immense responsi- 
bilities of an Imperial position;”” the more realistic Meredith “found 


little evidence that [the] Imperial race showed any disposition to 


think imperially” or to act altruistically.** 


14To his friend Admiral Maxse, Meredith remarked (on Jan. 5, 1885): “Diplomacy 
that is not backed by force is a nerveless thing” Letters of George Meredith . . ., 
ed. W. M. Meredith (London, 1912), II, 362, hereafter cited as Letters. 


15William Chislett, George Meredith: A Study and an Appraisal (Boston, 1925), 
p- 31 and n. On Stead’s contribution to the resuscitation of the Royal Navy and his 
concern with the defense of the empire, see his Truth about the Navy (London, 
1884), passim; Whyte, II, 145-148. 


16Stead, “George Meredith? 227. Stead’s attempts to idealize Cecil Rhodes as a 
heroic empire builder failed to impress Meredith. After the failure of the Jameson 
Raid in South Africa, Meredith’s distaste for Rhodes’s unscrupulous methods in- 
creased and, in time, came to be shared by a disillusioned Stead. See Meredith to 
Alice Meynell, May 2, 1896, The Letters of George Meredith to Alice Meynell 
(London, 1923), p. 21; also Stead, “Three Empire Builders: Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Sir Henry Parkes, and Cecil J. Rhodes? Review of Reviews, III (1891), 339-352; 
“Cecil Rhodes of Africa: A Character Sketch? ibid, X™'I (1896), 317 ff.; “Cecil J. 
Rhodes: A Character Sketch? ibid., XX (1899), 547-559. 


17See Stead’s article, “Wanted: A New ‘Times}” published for the first time in 
A Journalist on Journalism, p. 93. 


18Stead, “George Meredith? 227. Not long after the crisis with the Boers provoked 
by the ill-fated Jameson Raid, Meredith declared: “This exposure of Cecil Rhodes, 
and the masterly attitude of the Boers . . . should be a lesson to England .. . . We 
see the first result of our turning under [Rider] Haggard’s wand to beast with 


bloody jaws for auriferous Africa’ Meredith to Alice Meynell, May 2, 1896, Letters 
to Alice Meynell, p. 21. 
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While Meredith encouraged Stead’s persistent advocacy of 
amicable relations with Russia and his efforts to combat English 
Russophobia, he did not share Stead’s naive confidence in the good 
intentions of the Romanovs."® However, like Stead, he had great 
faith in “the deep courage, the humanity, [and] the sources of re- 
newal [of]the Russian masses:’*° In his poem ““The Crisis; dedicated 
to the Russian fighters for liberty during the Revolution of 1905, 
Meredith voiced his belief that the Russian people were “neither 
Tolstoyan visionaries nor brutish hordes” and predicted that they 
would finally achieve a “disciplined revolution?’ Although he was 
convinced that “Russia cannot . . long escape the spirit of Liberal- 
ism”** and although after the failure of the upheaval of 1905 he 
actively sympathized with the harried revolutionaries, Meredith 
joined Stead in approving the attempts of the tsar’s more enlightened 
ministers to still the discontent with reform.”* Both men seemed to 
sense that the future belonged to Russia and the United States.** 

The friendship of Stead, Meredith, and Morley, although based on 
a common philosophy of naturalism and positivism, was an attach- 
ment of opposites. Morley had developed a great affection for Stead, 
whom he had brought to London in 1880 as his assistant editor, even 
though his new man was impetuous where he, Morley, was moderate 
and bold where he was cautious. Likewise, Morley’s more intimate 


19E lis, p. 233; Gretton, “Meredith and Our Allies? 446. On Stead and his Russo- 
philism, see Stead, Truth about Russia (London, 1888), passim. 


20Lindsay, p. 341. 
21Ibid., pp. 340-341. 
2F W.B., “Tyrant’s Fate. Mr. George Meredith on Russian Revolt. Special Inter- 


view, Daily Chronicle, Jan. 27, 1905; G. H. P., “Russia and Europe. An Interview 
with George Meredith? Westminster Gazette, Feb. 9, 1905. 


28See Meredith’s statement as quoted in Lindsay, p. 408. 


24Thus Stead wrote: “Another point on which we found ourselves in the heartiest 
accord was the question of the inevitable ascendency of the United States in the 
English speaking world” Stead, “George Meredith? 227. Meredith’s partiality toward 
Americans stemmed largely from the fact that his works were at first more widely 
accepted and applauded in the United States than in England. Cf. George, “On 
Some Hitherto Unpublished Letters of George Meredith? Bookman, LXVI (1928), 
619; Meredith to G. P. Baker, July 22, 1887, “Letters of George Meredith” Scribner’s 
Magazine, 288; Dorothy Dee Bailey, “American Literary Criticism of George Mere- 
dith, 1860-19177 Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, University of Wisconsin... 
July 1950 to June 1951 (Madison, Wis., 1952), pp. 439-441. On Stead’s affinity for 
Americans and some of his rather prophetic utterances concerning the future role 
of the United States in world affairs, see his The Americanization of the World; or, 
The Trend of the Twentieth Century (London, 1901), passim. 
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friendship with Meredith was based more on an identity of issue and 
mutual admiration than on similarity of personality.” The long and 
close association of two men so antithetic in temperament—an asso- 
ciation that began with the recognition Morley, as editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review, accorded to Meredith’s work—not only survived 
the stresses of divergent views but matured into a mutually stimulat- 
ing friendship. While as the mentor, Meredith’s “tough- minded zest 
for life” and realism helped Morley resolve inner doubts, surmount 
his tendency toward aloofness, and achieve more flexibility in 
thought and action,”° Meredith was refreshed by Morley’s “moder- 
ate and long-sighted v iew of world affairs [and] . .. Vigorous inter- 
pretation of history. . 7 Indeed, Meredith was always eager to 
learn everything new in » public life, and Morley and Stead acted as 
major sources of information. “I watch political affairs and intrigues 
of parties,’ he told Stead, “with the same keen interests as of old. I 
have seen the illusion of it all, but it does not dull the zest with 
which I enter into it?”** 

Because Meredith and Stead, as individualists and radicals, were 
often unable to identify their thought with the Liberal party and, 


less patient with compromise, pressed strongly for its unqualified 
commitment to the extension of democracy, they were less constant 
than Morley in adherence to the Liberal party’s program. Yet despite 
his desire for greater democracy, Meredith, like Morley, was basi- 

cally an aristocrat in intellect w ho identified himself “with the active 
[and thinking] minority on behalf of the inert but suffering ma- 


25Cf. Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker, Free Minds: John Morley and His 
Friends (Cambridge, Mass., 1943), p. 62. “Morley was often irritated beyond pa- 
tience by ... Meredith’s brilliant, flaring talk... in Warren Staebler, The Liberal 
Mind of John Morley (Princeton, 1943), p. 208. 


*6Knickerbocker, p. 62. On Morley’s elevation to the peerage Meredith helped 
assuage his friend’s misgivings with the message: “It saves you from the heckling of 
the ignoramus in the Commons, and more, you will not have to raise your voice for 
an address to constituents” (my italics). Meredith to Morley, May 4, 1908, “Letters 
of George Meredith? Scribner’s Magazine, 398. There is some similarity between 
Morley’s career in politics and Meredith’s concept of the idealist in politics, See the 
discussion of “Beauchampism” in Morris Edmund Speare, The Political Novel: Its 
Development in England and in America (New York, 1924), pp. 238-254. 

27Stevenson, p. 186. 


28Stead, “George Meredith? 225. To George Stevenson, Meredith declared (on 
April 21, 1887): “Politics, even when they have us in thorniest thickets, do not 
obscure me. I see under the edge of the cloudiest” “Letters of George Meredith? 
Scribner’s Magazine, 287. 
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jority: *® Meredith understood only too well the weaknesses and 

“agonies” of human character and was profoundly distressed by the 

“wretchedness [of] a world of men... not yet in harmony between 
their desires and their capacities:”* He lamented the spectacle of a 
democratic society “bemuddled by . . . [its] alarms and selfish tem- 
porary interests”** and regarded its quixotic search for “the capable 
Man” as one of the most grievous “errors of democracy:’* It was this 
concern with the limitations of the English electorate and the 
“haughty sensitivity,’ which appeared to paralyze Morley’s capacity 
to fight for his political life in Newcastle during the general election 
of 1892,°° that worried Meredith and impelled him to turn to Stead 
for aid and advice. 

After three unsuccessful attempts, Morley achieved a long-time 
ambition of winning a seat in the commons in 1880. His career in 
public office was distinguished by an “insistence on humanity and 
morality in politics” and steadfast devotion to his democratic creed, 
but mortgaged by his aloofness toward the masses, lack of ease on 
the platform, and want of the assurance necessary for political lead- 
ership. His tendency “to take as much of the smooth and as little 


of the rough” by periodic withdrawals from the public arena when 
threatened with defeat gave concern to the devoted friend, whose 
conception of life was based upon “combat and struggle:’** While 


“ce 


Meredith conceded that “ ‘there is a field of action, of battles and 
conspiracies . . . where life fights for plain issues’ ” from which the 


29Crees, p. 128; Thompson, pp. 59, 116; Richard Curle, Aspects of George Mere- 
dith (London, 1908), p. 40. 


8°Meredith to “Mademoiselle? Nov. 28, 1886, in George, “Unpublished Letters of 
George Meredith? Nineteenth Century and After, CIIl (1928), 150. 


31Meredith to George Stevenson, April 21, 1887, “Letters of George Meredith? 
Scribner’s Magazine, 287. Meredith bemoaned “the pudding-headed English who 
shuffle questions without facing them? Lindsay, p. 279. Later he declared: “I would 
like to see people keeping their heads clear of cant and prejudice and refusing to be 
drawn or driven into wholesale stupidity” J. P. Collins, “Conversations with George 
Meredith? North American Review, CXCVI (1912), 837-838. 


32Meredith to “Mademoiselle? June 8, 1887, in George, “Unpublished Letters of 
Meredith? 157. Meredith later remarked: “Many of the famous are only clever 
interpreters of the popular wishes, Real greatness must be based on morality” Mere- 
dith to Lady Ulrica Duncombe, [ca. 1900], “Letters of George Meredith? Scribner’s 
Magazine, 389-390. 


83Thompson, P. 167; Clodd, 28; John, Viscount, Morley, Recollections (New 
York, 1917), I, 328. 


3¢Thompson, pp. 168, 173; Staebler, p. 101; Stead, “George Meredith? 228. 
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philosopher must withdraw,** he urged Morley to action with the 
advice: “Live with the world. No cloister. No languor. Play your 
part. .. . Ponder well and loiter not:’*’ Urged on by Meredith and 
with aid from ever-faithful Stead,*’ Morley fought in his Newcastle 
constituency without making concessions on such issues as the limi- 
tation of the working day and Irish home rule and retained his seat 
by a comfortable majority on August 25, 1892. 

Meredith’s strong devotion to his friends and hunger for com- 
panionship, which the following letters reflect, increased as infirmity 
and age conspired to confine him to Box Hill after 1889. The pros- 
pect of visits from Morley, such “specials” as Stead and Colonel 
Charles Brackenbury, and even admirers of his work—who often 
bored him—elated Meredith so much that he spared nothing in pr 
paring for their comfort and entertainment. During 1889 and 1890 
his admiration for Stead’s “New Journalism,’ his interest in encour- 
aging the editor’s project for a periodical (the Review of Reviews) 
that would “be helpful to young writers of talent,’** and his study of 
Stead as a composite type for novels in preparation made him a wel- 
come guest at Box Hill. Here Meredith brought together his old 
friend Colonel Brackenbury® and Stead for discussions of national 
defense and modern warfare; and, as a friendly critic, he gave the 
editor advice on such things as the composition of the Review of 
Reviews’ “Foreign Department:’*° As illness invalided Meredith in 
1890, Stead attempted to increase the frequency of his visits and was 
constantly refreshed by the sage’s zest for life. Thus during their 

8°Royal A. Gettmann, “Meredith as Publisher’s Reader? Journal of English and 
German Philology, XLVIII (1949), 55. 

36Morley, I, 38. 


87Stead did much to aid the Liberals by the publication of such brochures as his 
The Liberal Electors’ Guide. General Election, 1892 (London, 1892) and A Hand- 
book for the General Election, 1892 (London, 1892). 


88Meredith to Stead, [ca. Dec. 1889], “Some Autograph Introductions; Review 
of Reviews, I (1890), 13. 

39Lt. Colonel Charles Booth Brackenbury (1831-1890) served as war correspond- 
ent for the Times in the Austro-Sardinian and Franco-Prussian wars and distin- 
guished himself as a contributor to the Times on military subjects. Meredith and 
Brackenbury became fast friends while working together as journalists in Italy 
during the Austro-Sardinian War of 1866. On the Brackenbury-Meredith friendship, 
see Meredith, Letters, 1, 277-278; Il, 403, 406; Meredith’s poem “To Colonel Charles? 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 16, 1887. 


s0Cf. Whyte, I, 314. 
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last talk in early 1904, Meredith “ridiculed the idea that life even on 
the confines of eighty” was not worth living and told Stead: “I do 
not believe in growing old... . 1 take as keen an interest in the move- 
ment of life as ever [and] enter into the passions of youth?" 

Stead’s innocent rendition of one of Meredith’s “airy flights” on 
a means of remedying some inherent defects of their countrymen,“ 
discussed during their last meeting, and the subsequent crush of ie. 
mands from reporters for explanations of the statement,** led to 
estrangement between the two men. Meredith felt, somewhat un- 
justly, that Stead had been indiscreet, and the rankling memory of 
this incident undoubtedly had much to do with the increasing sever- 
ity of his strictures against journalism and journalists. Nevertheless, 
in spite of Meredith’s pique, Stead continued to honor his old Pall 
Mall colleague and, after his death in 1909, paid high homage to his 
memory. The following letters, brief and simple as they are, were 
cherished by Stead as fond remembrances of a friendship that he was 
privileged to share with the man whom he revered as one of the 
greatest thinkers of their age.** 


Box Hill 
Dear Mr Stead, March 6th 1889 


I congratulate you on the fruit now showing of your long and strong 
advocacy of our concord with Russia. Probably even E ‘nglish Journalism 
will have to acknow ledge } your dues in this respect when time is riper 
[?]. But the country is, I should think, awake to what you have done. 
In this point I have alway s been one with you as the small squire is ready 
to declare when his Knight Conquered [sic] in the lists, 

Col. Brackenbury comes to me on Friday up to Monday [sic], He 
has been ill,*® we think we did him good here last week, and he renews 
the dose. If you care to meet him, you will give us pleasure. I will get a 
bed for you on Saturday at our neighbor inn, where is one [sic] in my 


name. 
Very truly yours 


George Meredith 
*1Stead, “George Meredith? 225. 
42Meredith related that he had at one time suggested “in jest” to a cabinet minister 


the kidnapping of “as many French women as we could lay our hands upon, married 
or single? for the production of a more open-minded English “race” Ibid., 228. 


48Stevenson, p. 342. 
44] am deeply indebted to Miss Estelle W. Stead and Mr. W. K. Stead for per- 


mission to study and use these letters. 


This is, perhaps, the illness that led to Brackenbury’s death on Jan. 20, 1890. 
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Box Hill 
Dear Mr. Stead, February 12th 1890 


All my thanks to you. The advantage of the eminence of sixty-two is, 
that we are in no one’s way, are hard to blame, and have a better anima- 
tion than that of the desires.*® 

Do not send the Review,*’ I get it from Dorking Station. As to the 
cover**—it is cold to the eye. Your Globe should be earth—colour.*® 
The Foreign Department of this month’s contents is insufficient.*° It 
should be done in pointed, terse, elucidative sentences, not examining 
but exposing. Your reviewer of Italian should deal with Philology,” in 
which the modern Italians are active. 


I hope you feel success. . 
/ Yours very truly 


George Meredith 


Box Hill 
Dorking 
Dear Mr Stead, August 17th 1892 


I have gone through a crisis under surgeon’s hands, and am now, thanks 
to Buckston Browne—ablest and kindest of men—improved, though not 


‘eDuring this year Meredith remarked to Lady Butcher: “‘My body is getting 
very old and infirm and the youngster inside me is always objecting to it!” Butcher, 
p- 85. 


‘The first issue of the semimonthly Review of Reviews appeared on Jan. 15, 1890. 


48The cover page displayed a small globe superimposed upon a dark or rather 
somber background with the words “Out of the Darkest Ignorance’ 


49This is an interesting reflection of the philosophy that dominates all of Mere- 
dith’s work: “the belief in the profound unity of Earth” and the concept that “all 
morality and all science must be founded upon the conception of Earth . . . [as 
man’s] one and ever-present friend” In this instance Meredith was, perhaps, attempt- 
ing to instruct Stead in ways of making the cover of his journal reflect the true 
meaning of “Mother Earth” as a deity to be viewed as the source of all enlighten- 
ment. Gladys Turquet-Milnes, From Pascal to Proust. Studies in the Genealogy of 
a Philosophy (New York, 1926), p. 111; Constantin Photiades, George Meredith: 
His Life, Genius & Teaching, trans. Arthur Price (New York, 1913), p. 202. On 
Meredith’s “philosophy of Earth” and particularly the poem “Earth and Man) see 
his Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (London, 1883), pp. 115-129; also George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith (London, 
1906), Ch. iii; Stuart Pratt Sherman, “The Humanism of George Meredith? On 
Contemporary Literature (New York, 1917), pp. 273 ff. 


5°In commenting to Stead on the projected “Foreign Department” in the Review, 
Meredith advised: “A survey and abstract of foreign publications, including critical 
French articles on the stage and current literature, | should consider particularly 
serviceable” Meredith to Stead, [ca. Dec. 1889], “Some Autograph Introductions; 
13. 

°1A4 comment on the review of “The Italian Magazines ibid., 64. 
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shiningly.*? I can, however, propose to welcome you and the lady, with 
pleasure to myself.** But you are indistinct. You speak of her as coming 
to London next week: while you name Saturday next for the visit. Do 
you mean the Saturday of this week or of the followi ing? 

[ am very anxious about the seat [of John Morley] at Newcastle. For 
reasons we will discuss I foresee the possibility of a gap in his career. The 
seat will somehow be found, but I dread that his mind may take a bruise 
and be alienated from Democracy, as regards practical working with it, 
if he gets this blow. Philosophy would enlighten him in his library, for 
he sees ahead and understands around. In action, I fear he would be 
chilled, and that would lame him—all the more because of the righteous 
plea in support of his conduct. 

Few illustrious ones are Democrats by nature. Let me hear as to the 
Saturday. 


Yours very truly 
George Meredith 


Joseru O. BaYLen 


°°Sir George Buckston Browne (1850-1945), distinguished London surgeon, was 
prior to his acquaintance with Meredith a great admirer of “the poet of evolution 
whom he credited with “giving the beauty of literature to the conception of Darwin, 
and . . . romance to science” George, The Life of George Meredith, p. 265; Who 
Was Who, 1941-1950 (London, 1952), p. 151. They met for the first time on June 20, 
1892, when Meredith, ataxic and no longer able to endure the pain of a bladder 
stone, consulted Browne in London and six days later submitted to surgery. Browne 
found Meredith an “exceedingly sensitive” but “excellent patient” with whom he 
became a fast friend. Due to the recurrence of the bladder condition, Browne was 
compelled to operate on Meredith in Dec. 1895 and again in March 1899. Meredith 
was so impressed with the surgeon’s skill, tender care, and “open and fearless mind” 
that he “gratefully” dedicated Lord Ormont and His Aminta (1894) to Browne as a 
symbol of their friendship. To Mrs. Stephen he wrote (on July 25, 1892): “No 
victim of sharp instruments could be in skilfuller .. . hands . . °; to Frederick 
Greenwood (on Dec. 25, 1896): “he is the ablest as well as one of the best of 
men... Meredith, Letters, Il, 452, 487; see also Browne’s account (in 1911) of 
Meredith, ibid., 453; Meredith to Frederick Chapman, June 22, 1892, No. 24, A 
Catalogue of the Altschul Collection of George Meredith in the Yale University 
Library, ed. and comp. Bertha Coolidge (New Haven, 1931), p. 30; Stevenson, pp. 
302-303, 331. 


53By the end of summer Meredith was able to resume his social life and anxious 
to regale his friends “with a new fantasy” of his experience under anesthesia. Steven- 
son, Pp. 303. 








Some Early Correspondence of Sarah Stoddart 
and the Lambs 


HE great collection of family records known as the Pinney 

Papers,’ now concentrated in the library of the University of 
Bristol, is a well-known and valuable source of information concern- 
ing the two-year stay of Wordsworth and his sister at Racedown, 
one of the Pinneys’ country houses. Attention was first drawn to this 
aspect of the papers over a quarter of a century ago by the late Lady 
Pinney.’ Since then they have been referred to by many Words- 
worthian scholars, and recently Mary Moorman has made distin- 
guished use of them in the first ‘volume of her biographical study of 
the poet.* Yet in spite of this lapse of time, the collection has by no 
means been fully explored or its literary interest exhausted. In the 
course of cataloguing the Pinney archiv es, there has recently come 
to light a further body of material that, though not of the first im- 
portance, seems yet to merit description. It consists of a long series 
of letters addressed to Sarah Stoddart, the wife at one time of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. Miss Stoddart’s matrimonial misfortunes are not her 
only claim to be remembered. She is less unhappily thought of as the 
correspondent of Charles and Mary Lamb, and previously unpub- 
lished letters, two from the sister and one from the brother, are 
included in the collection. The text of these is given as an addition 
to the Lamb canon; and, at the same time, a consideration of the bulk 
of the letters throws more—if not exactly new—light on the character 
and disposition of the first Mrs. Hazlitt. 

We can only conjecture how such letters came into the hands of 
the Pinneys, whose passion for preserving their own was so strong a 
hereditary characteristic. The two brothers who befriended the 
Wordsworths, John Frederick and Azariah Pinney, were—as Mrs. 
Moorman has noted*—“bookish young men” with a taste for literary 
society that must have astonished their father, old John Pinney, the 

1] should like to express my gratitude to Mrs. Basil Marsden-Smedley for per- 
mission to quote from these papers. 


2Bergen Evans and Hester Pinney, “Racedown and the Wordsworths; Review of 
English Studies, VII (1932), 1-18. 


’William Wordsworth ...the Early Years 1770-1803 (Oxford, 1957) 
‘Ibid., p. 290. 


59 
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West India merchant. Azariah was, perhaps, less au fait with the 
world of letters than his brother. Wishing to compliment his brother, 
Azariah in all innocence asked Wordsworth to write “ ‘a few lines 
panegyrical of the object of Jack’s attachment, whose name is 
composed of three syllables: ”® John Frederick, who was Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s favorite,° seems to have been more sophisticated and 
genuinely interested in and anxious to help the needy writers whom 
he encountered in his dealings with Basil Montagu. Coleridge, it will 
be remembered, enthusiastically availed himself of such patronage 
and indeed proposed in a letter to Robert Southey a wholesale emi- 
gration of poets to John Frederick’s West Indian estates: “perhaps, 
Pinny would appoint us sine-cure Negro-drivers at a hundred a 
year each. ... 1 & my family, & you and EF ‘dith, & Wordsworth & 
his Sister might all go ‘there—& make the Island more illustrious than 
Cos or Lesbos”? Another less transcendental recipient of Pinney’s 
bounty was John (later Sir John) Stoddart, lawyer, journalist, trans- 
lator of Schiller, and picturesque traveler with a circle of friends that 
included men as diverse as William Godwin and Sir Walter Scott. 
Stoddart was on particularly intimate terms with the Pinney brothers 
(the introduction was through Basil Montagu, with w hom Stoddart 


at one time shared chambers), and John Frederick was reported’ as 
making, or at least promising, him a gift of £200 as well as lending 
him his house on Wimpole Street. Sarah Stoddart was a guest of the 
Pinneys in 1802 while her brother was out of town, and there is no 
doubt that a degree of friendship existed sufficient to account for, if 
not entirely expl ain, the presence of her letters amongst the Pinneys’ 
ledgers and receipts and bills of lading. 


The series bagien in 1790, covering the years of her obscure 
childhood, and ends in 1803 when— thanks to her brother— she had 
achieved a modest position in the literary circle that centered on the 
Lambs. A deep and lasting affection existed between John Stoddart 
and his sister. He was her most frequent and voluminous correspond- 
ent, and his letters to her belie the character given him by Charles 

Richard Pares, A West-India Fortune (London, 1950), p. 168. 


6Letters to Jane Marshall, Mar. 7, 1796. The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, ed. Ernest De Sélincourt (Oxford, 1935) pp. 150-151. 

‘Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl L. Griggs (London, 1956), 
Il, 747-748. 

SLetter from John Stoddart to Sarah Stoddart, date stamped 1802, Pinney Papers 
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Lamb, who found him “a cold-hearted well bred conceited disciple 
of Godwin. . . ?* This judgment Coleridge, for one, did not accept 
and himself described Stoddart as “a man of uncorrupted integrity 
& of a very, very kind heart:’° It was, perhaps, this combination of 
intellectual integrity and Godwinian principles that repelled many 
less compromising spirits and led in later years to the storm over his 
editorship of the Times and his castigation as Dr. Slop.” It is not the 
present purpose to enlarge upon Stoddart’s own career, but his letters 
show him to have been a man of great ability and energy; at first 
ambitious to succeed as a writer, he later practiced law with con- 
siderable distinction. His literary work, though unremarkable in 
itself, was responsible for his introduction to a great variety of fa- 
mous contemporaries. We find him dining at Holcroft’s with Wil- 
liam and Mary Godwin,” visiting Thomas Wedgwood at Etruria and 
putting “certain scientific proposals before him which, he hoped 
might prove advantageous and profitable”;** reading Christabel (from 
his sister’s manuscript) to Sir Walter Scott;"* touring Scotland on 
foot with John Claude Nattes, the water-colorist;’® and, in short, 
living a life of extraordinary strenuousness and diversity. These ac- 
tivities, however, did not prevent a continuous stream of letters to 
his sister, who was somewhat reluctantly tending their ailing parents 
in Salisbury. Sarah carefully preserv ed his letters, folding them 
neatly and writing “from my brother” and the date on the outside. 

Much of this correspondence i is taken up with small domestic de- 
tail, but from time to time glimpses are caught of the shadowy figure 
of ‘Miss Stoddart. These, it must be admitted, do little to dispel the 
inexplicable mystery surrounding her attractiveness to such a man as 
Hazlitt. One aspect alone of her character is revealed that may have 
had its appeal for him. Sarah is seen to be a girl of more than usual 
intelligence with a touching desire for self-improvement. She is eager 
for instruction from her learned brother. Throughout the year 1792 


°The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. Edward V. Lucas (London, 1935), pp. 1, 20. 
10Collected Letters of ... Coleridge, Il, 744. 

The History of the Times .. . 1785-1841, 1 (London, 1935), 157-164. 

12Letter from John Stoddart to Sarah Stoddart, April 24, 1797, Pinney Papers. 
13]bid., Feb. 24, 1798. 


14Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Christabel, ed. Ernest H. Coleridge (London, 1907), 
p- 67, n. 1. 


15Letter from Mrs. S. Nattes to Sarah Stoddart, July 2, 1799, Pinney Papers. 
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their letters are concerned with a plan she has to study botany. 
Stoddart professes ignorance of the subject but is not sparing of ad- 
vice and counsels her to take Rousseau as her guide. Sometime later, 
when she is “a little acquainted with Botany;’ he proposes that she 
collect shells, though he would “by no means recommend to you, as 
a female, to hunt in wet ditches, or on dirty banks for such as the 
Land produces.’ In an immensely long and detailed letter he then 
expounds to her a system of conchology. He highly approves her 
scheme for combined study and mutual enlightenment with a “gen- 
teel and agreeable” Mrs. and Miss Smith, and, though he doubts 
whether Sarah has sufficient proficiency in any art to keep her side 
of the bargain, he himself will be happy to supply what may be 
lacking. Brother and sister corresponded from time to time in French 
with a view of exercising Sarah in that language. In a letter of May 
30, 1793, we learn that her style, grammar, and spelling have im- 
proved beyond hope; but two years later’ one of Sarah’s letters is 
returned to her with so many corrections that her brother must have 
altered his opinion. In any event Miss Stoddart was regarded as an 
eminent authority by her female friends when it came to recom- 
mending novels or puzzling out a charade. 

A biographer of Hazlitt has pointed out that when he first met 
Sarah wpe she was already “much concerned with the problem 
of marriage’’* From Mary Lamb’s letters we learn that Sarah’s hopes 
had thrice been raised: by a Mr. White, a Mr. Turner, and a Mr. 
Dowling (not to mention the mysterious figures of William and 
Curse-a-rat). The present collection reveals some earlier disappoint- 
ments. During 1794 a brisk campaign on her behalf was carried on 
by Lieutenant and Mrs. Stoddart against a wealthy Mr. Read. Mr. 
Read, however, was timid and Sarah thought him middle-aged. 
Nothing came of the affair, although it dragged on into 1795. In 
that year another suitor, Mr. Warren, came forward. Sarah and her 
mother thereupon engaged in a distasteful conspiracy to play one 
victim off against the other in the hope of securing either. This stra- 
tagem drew a stinging reproof from John Stoddart and had no 
chance of success, since both men wanted a fortune with a wife, and 

16Letter from John Stoddart to Sarah Stoddart, Aug. 26, 1793, Pinney Papers. 

17[bid., May 20, 1795. 


18Percival R Howe, The Life of William Hazlitt (London, 1947), p. 81. 
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the utmost Lieutenant Stoddart would lay down was £500."* In 
January 1796 Sarah, while on a visit to Bath, was thrown into con- 
fusion by a letter she received from her friend Mrs. Mercy Parsons. 
Mr. Parsons’ nephew was to stay with them, and he professed to be 
looking for a wife. If Sarah w ished to try her chance, she should 
come to Pulham. Sarah came post haste but all to no purpose. Mr. 
Parsons’ nephew could not think of a wife with under £ 10,000. As 
Mercy Parsons sadly and unflatteringly observed, “few men now 
marry but for money and are saucy enough to expect beauty in the 
bargain:’*® However, Sarah was a determined young woman, and, at 
the same time as these various affairs were in train, she was carrying 
on a clandestine correspondence with John Barwis, an undergradu- 
ate at Queen’s College, Oxford, and friend of her brother. This was 
not entirely of his seeking as appears from a letter of Mrs. Stoddart 
dated May 13, 1796. She has discovered her daughter’s secret and 
roundly accuses her of making advances to Barwis, behaving im- 
properly, and being the likely cause of a breach between John Stod- 
dart and his friend. This letter must have had its effect, for no more 
is heard of the affair, and Barwis later married Frances Gutch, 
daughter of the registrar of his university.” The last we hear of 

Sarah’s affairs of the heart is in 1799. On September 21 of that year 
Mrs. Nattes, wife of the artist, wrote that something in Sarah’s last 
letter inclined her to think Cupid had been playing his sly tricks on 
her. Furthermore, Mrs. Nattes strongly suspected Sarah of a par- 
tiality for the British tar. This innuendo seems to have displeased 
Sarah, for in a subsequent letter Mrs. Nattes protests it was only 
badinage and confesses that she “doesn’t know Mr. Walker?” In 
any event Sarah’s destiny was not to be found at sea. 

It can be imagined that by this time her attitude toward marriage 
was becoming increasingly cynical. We have striking evidence of 
this in a letter from her brother, undated but written sometime dur- 
ing 1802. The circumstances concern John Stoddart’s own matri- 
monial intentions. He was fortunate enough to have engaged the 


19] etter from Mrs. S. Stoddart to Sarah Stoddart, Oct. 24, 1795, Pinney Papers. 


20Letter from Mrs. Mercy Parsons to Sarah Stoddart, Sept. 14, 1796, Pinney 
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affections of two young ladies: Isabella Moncrieff, who, though the 
daughter of a baronet, was poor, and Anna Fullarton, who had 
£20,000 and was the daughter of the distinguished Indian com- 
mander, General William Fullarton. Stoddart loved and eventually 
married Isabella, but Sarah thought this was foolish romanticism. It 
would be a ‘‘small sacrifice” she told him, to renounce Isabella and 
marry the heiress. In the most scathing and forthright terms her 
brother rejected this counsel, saying that it would require a sacrifice 
of his own honor and the happiness of a woman whom he looked 
upon as his future wife. It speaks volumes for the genuine affection 
linking brother and sister that their friendship survived such an 
incident. 

A final item of interest to be gleaned from these letters concerns 
Sarah’s financial position before her marriage to Hazlitt. The various 
legacies she received on her father’s death are known in detail.** But 
even before this event it appears that Sarah was far from being desti- 
tute. During the summer of 1802 John Stoddart, who had no small 
opinion of his abilities as a businessman, took much concern to per- 
suade Sarah and her father to invest in a scheme to purchase a mort- 
gage on land near London. Lieutenant Stoddart, whose income we 
learn was “above £200 4 year,’ refused to be tempted. Sarah, on the 
other hand, after considerable hesitation realized £270 on her 5 per 
cent stock and sent it to her brother. Later she repented this boldness, 
and it is evident from her brother’s letters that she was with nae 
restrained from demanding the return of her money. Finally, 

August 29, 1802, he gave her a detailed statement of how her invest- 
ment had prospered, showing a clear profit to her of £30 for which 
he complained he had received not one word of thanks. 

But though in money matters it was Sarah’s nature to be meanly 
Cc alculating, i in pursuit of a husband she was capable of astonishing 

rashness—a rashness that surely culminated in her marriage to Haz- 
litt. Before that event, she had undertaken the hazardous voyage to 
Malta with matrimony in view, and the present collection includes 
numerous bills and receipts for the finery she purchased during 1803 
prior to her departure. In Malta she was at least under the protection 
of her brother. We now know that it had been her earlier intention 
to travel to Trinidad in the company of a mere acquaintance, Gen- 


23Howe, pp. 100-101. 
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eral Fullarton. However, John Stoddart refused to suggest so “wild 
and objectless a scheme” to the general, who “would . . . be no less 
angry than astonished:’** The wildness of the scheme, we might well 
think, was more self-evident than its lack of object. 

In all Sarah’s dealings with the opposite sex there is no hint of any 
emotional involvement. Her correspondence significantly confirms 
the opinion of one of Hazlitt’s biographers that “No woman was less 
likely either to inspire or to desire an ideal passion than Miss Stod- 
dart:’** Her essentially unromantic nature was better suited to friend- 
ship than to marriage, as her own matter-of-fact account of her di- 
vorce from Hazlitt abundantly shows.** Her friends were many and, 
to judge by their letters, affectionate; and for this kind of relation- 
ship Sarah’s homely virtues seemed particularly appropriate and 
were correspondingly prized. They were appreciated by, above all 
others, Charles and Mary Lamb. 

John Stoddart was known to Lamb in 1796, when Lamb referred 
to him in the forthright terms already quoted. Sarah seems to have 
made the acquaintance of both Charles and his sister during 1802 
while visiting London. On July 16 of that year her brother wrote 
to her: “Address your answer to me as above, seal’d, and inclosed in 
a cover to Mr. Chas. Lamb India-house London—thus we save half- 
postage, and half a loaf you know is better than no bread—In the 
cover you may give your remembrances to Miss Lamb:’*’ Stoddart, 
we gather, has joined Coleridge and other illustrious but impover- 
ished names in availing himself of Lamb’s official frank. Five days 
later Mary wrote w hat was evidently her first letter to her “new 
friend” Sarah Stoddart. The letter is unsigned but has been endorsed 
“Miss Lamb” 


My dear Miss Stoddart 7 July 1802 Temple 


I am ashamed of having your kind letter so long by me unanswerd: 
it lies upon the table and reproaches me all day long—w hen I beged you 
would write to me, I forgot to inform you—I am much fonder of receiv- 
ing letters, than writing them: but I believe this is no very uncommon 

case. Charles received a letter from your brother the same day I did 


24Letter from John Stoddart to Sarah Stoddart, Jan. 6, 1803, Pinney Papers. 
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yours, and like me neglected to answer it ’till yesterday, when after writ- 
ing and burning a dozen sheets of paper (which perhaps you do not 
know is his usual habit) he sent your brother a little short nothing- at-all- 
about letter of six lines: as I shall do you. I am always a miserable letter 
writer and I feel the want, in w riting to a new friend of being able to 
talk of the days, “O lang syne”; but this is a defect I trust time will 
remedy. 

I am very glad the waistcoats puzzled 3 you, you were so proud you 
would not let me do them: I intend when your brother returns to town 
to offer my services to him for anything he wants in the mending way, 
and that will be a very noble offer for me to make, who am you know 
naturally very lazy. I rejoice exceedingly to hear you have hopes of 
being in town again next winter—the evenings we spent together, were 
the pleasantest I have known for a very long time: yet I fear you have 
somehow procured a false character to obtain permission to return to us, 
I will with pleasure sign any paper of that kind you may have occasion 
for—I will protest you are the most amusing , good humoured, good 
sister, and altogether excellent girl I know, or any other fibs you will 
please to dictate to me. } ‘ 

My brother has got a bad inflamation in his eyes, and is unwell, and 
out of spirits, he desires his kindest remembrance to you: I believe a little 
game at romps would do him good— 

We have heard nothing of Allan: I long very much to see him; I have 
the recollection of much kind [sic] shown to us by Allen [sic], and 
kindness unacknowledged, and seemingly forgotten; for soon after Allan 
had been uncommonly attentive and good to us, when we were in dis- 
tress from severe illness, he married, and it so happened I do not know 
why, we never saw him afterwards. 

Will you present my compliments to the Lady I drank tea with at 
your brothers, I forget her name, but I mean the Lady you promised to 
read your choice FE xtracts to—if balloons were a common and a cheap 
conveyance, I would like to come over and make a listner of your party, 
now and then of an ev ening when I had a few hours to spare. 

I am happy to hear your father and mother are well, a stranger’s com- 
pliments seem mere compliments or I would send mine to them. 

I will ever be 
Your affectionate friend 
Write soon—I should like to contrive to get you into the way of writing 
two or three letters for me. remember I pay no postage, and you do, and 
you can always scribble a few lines to me, when you are disposed to 
enclose a letter to any other friend, and you know it is not any incon- 
venience to my brother to receive them 

[A note in Miss Stoddart’s hand] Postmark July 21 1802 

21 July 1802 j 
Miss Lamb 
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This ts believed to be the earliest letter from Mary Lamb that is now 
known. It is interesting, as are so many of her letters, for the intimate 
glimpses it gives of her life with her brother. In particular it reveals 
with what pains the spontaneous, conversational effect of his own 
letters was apparently achieved. Little annotation is required. Robert 
Allen, Lamb’s schoolfellow, was at this time touring Scotland in 
company with John Stoddart, and many references to him are to be 
found in Stoddart’s letters to his sister. 
Almost exactly a month later Lamb himself wrote to Sarah: 


My dear Miss Stoddart, 

Mary finding it utterly impossible to write (what with the warm 
weather, which relaxes the thumbs, and what with a Journey into Cum- 
berland, which we are about to undertake tomorrow, (which causes 
much speculation) I am obliged (O sweet necessity! ) to take up the pen. 
You will continue to address your Letters, as usual. I have given direc- 
tions, they shall be sent. 

I certainly put in Miss Keir’s. I suppose the Young Lady was too idle 
or too busy to answer it immediately. 

We are to be a month out. Mr, Fenwick, that drunken Swain (who 
was never drunker than last night) is to occupy our appartments while 
we are gone, 

Mary promises to write a Letter of respectable Longitude, the first 
thing she does on her return. Accept this “Posy for a Ring” from 

Yours truly, 


Monday gth (I believe) C Lamb. 


Miss Stoddart 
Salisbury Postmark August 10 1802 


Though a mere “notelet” written in a vein of characteristic whimsey, 
this letter has the incidental merit of providing an important new 
date in the chronology of Lamb’s life. We now know precisely when 
the surprise visit to Coleridge at Greta Hall took place, that famous 
occasion when Lamb was obliged to think of the ham-and-beef shop 
near St. Martin’s Lane to counteract the mental effects of mountain 
scenery. Previously published letters have told us simply that Lamb 
had returned to London by September 5 5 

From the reference to Miss Keir it is pli 1in that Sarah Stoddart’s 
letters to her female friends as well as to her brother were being 
transmitted under the auspices of the East India Company. It has 
proved impossible to establish Miss Keir’s identity. John Fenwick, 
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Lamb’s “co-friend and drinker?’ was the dissolute editor of a number 
of highly unsuccessful antigovernment newspapers to which Lamb’s 
pen and pocket were equally laid under contribution. 

Mary Lamb was far from being the prompt correspondent her 
brother had prophesied, and it was December before she finally 
wrote again to her friend at Salisbury: 


Postmark December 1 1802 
[A note in Miss Stoddart’s hand] 
1 Decr 1802 


My dear Miss Stoddart, Miss Lamb 


Iam truly and heartily ashamed of myself, I have been so very long 

without writing to you. I have nothing to offer in excuse. I have been 
very ill but that has been only these few weeks past: and it is many 
months that I have been several kind letters in your debt: pray now for- 
give me, and believe, what is indeed the truth, that some teazing thing 
has alw ays happened to prevent me, when I have intended writing to 
you. 
" | have been to the Lakes,—in a long journey of three hundred miles, 
and a month passed in scenes so new and strange to me, I ought to have 
picked up something worth telling you about, but my dull head, cannot 
just now recollect a single circumstance I think will entertain you: my 
poor head is just now full of the memory of our walks together—drivi ing 
along the Strand so fast (lest the scotch broth should be spoiled in our 
absence) we were ashamed of shewi ing of [sic] red faces at your friend’s 
in westminster, or bustling down Fleet Market in all its glory of a Satur- 
day night, admiring the stale peas and colly flowers and cheap’ ning small 
bits of mutton and veal for our sunday’s dinner’s, returning home in all 
haste, to be scolded for not laying the cloth in time for supper (albeit 
it being nine o’clock) and then chidden for laughing in an unseemly 
manner. I have never half liked being at your brothers rooms since you 
left them:—they sit and preach about learned matters, while I turn over 
an old book, and when I am wear y look in the window corner where you 
and your work-bag used to be, and wish for you to rout them up and 
make us all alive. Your brother promises | you shall be in town again after 
christmas, I look forward to the time with v ery great pleasure, 7 hope to 
God nothing will happen to disappoint us—upon the w hole you had but 
a dull time of it when you was here—your brother must be well and we 
will all endeavour to make you more comfortable when you come again 
—yet | think in general you did not look so very melanc holy then con- 
sidering. I have just seen the famous Dr. Stoddart in his fine scarlet robes, 
unfortunately the w ig was at the barbers, so that I saw but half the 
show: we will have another grand exhibition when you come, if you will 
promise not to laugh. 
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It is merely my own private fancy, but I think your brother is very 
much more disposed to relish his profession than he used to be—it used 
to strike me he never talked about it, but since he has been admitted he 
is often talking of trials and affairs belonging to trials and law business 
to my thinking i is got more into his head. 

I hope } your - Mother is better. I am very sorry [illegible] to hear such 
an indifferent account of her health. 

If you will forgive my ill usage and be a good natured girl and write 
to me directly I will promise always to answer your letters immedi: ately, 
and I will try to be less dull another time, but I am not yet half well, my 
head ach’s and my spirits are very indifferent. 

God bless you, “Charles sends his love 

I am your most affectionate friend 
‘M Lamb 

remember me to your kind neighbor. 

you not only do not write to me but you never encose [sic] a letter 

have you too neglected all your correspondents. 


The somewhat incoherent and disjointed style of this letter to- 
gether with her own admission makes it clear that Mary was both 
mentally and physically unwell at this time. Two months later, in 
March 1803, she suffered a complete breakdown and was taken to 
the madhouse at Hoxton. Mary’s letter provides touching evidence 
of the depth of her affection for Sarah Stoddart and shows Sarah in 
an unusually amiable light. It is pleasant to think of her “routing up” 
the solemn company at Dr. Stoddart’s, and equally attractive is the 
picture Mary draws of the simple pleasures of their life together in 
London. Sarah’s friends in Westminster were Mr. and Mrs. William 
Osborne of 3, Barton Street, and Broom Hall, with whom she stayed 
when, early in 1803, she came to London once again. On this occa- 
sion Mary Lamb’s illness must have clouded their friendship, and the 
last appearance she makes in Sarah’s correspondence is on April 1 
when John Stoddart wrote to his sister, “I pray God poor Mary 
Lamb may soon recover?’ 

This letter brings the series to a close. Sarah Stoddart at this point 
emerges upon a wider stage, and her subsequent career and cor- 
respondence form part of the history of Hazlitt and the Lambs. 


Joun R. Barker 








Louisa May Alcott and “Thoreau’s Flute”: 
‘Two Letters 


ouisa May Atcort’s poem “Thoreau’s Flute” is generally con- 
L sidered the best of all her poems, with the possible exception of 
“Transfiguration; the beautiful memorial lines to her mother. The 
poem is first referred to in her diary for March 1863, when she was 
recovering in Concord from the effects of “typhoid pneumonia; 
contracted while working in a Washington hospital earlier in the 
same year: “Recalled, and wrote some lines on “Thoreau’s Flute, 
which I composed one night on my watch by little Shaw at the hos- 
pital?’ Some weeks later Louisa records with elation (diary, May 
1863): “Had a fresh feather in my cap; for Mrs. Hawthorne showed 
Fields ‘Thoreau’s Flute? and he desired it for the ‘Atlantic? Of course 
I did n’t say no. It was printed, copied, praised, and glorified; also 
paid for, and being a mercenary creature, | liked the $10 nearly as 
well as the honor of being ‘a new star’ and ‘a literary celebrity: ”? 
Louisa’s own opinion of her poem appears in a note in her journal 


more than a year later (March 1864): “Was asked for a poem for the 
great album at the St. Louis Fair, and sent “Thoreau’s Flute’ as my 
best?” 

In a story told by Maria S. Porter, close friend of the Alcotts, the 
poem figures again—and one can understand Louisa’s joy when the 
poem was taken as the work of her beloved hero: 


One day, as Mr. Alcott was calling upon L ongfellow, the poet took up 
the last Atlantic and said, “I want to read you Emerson’s fine poem on 
Thoreau’s Flute” As he began to read, Mr. Alcott interrupted him, ex- 
claiming with delight, “My daughter Louisa wrote that!” In telling me of 
this, Louisa said, “Do you wonder that I felt as proud as a peacock when 
father came home and told me?” This occurred before the names of the 
writers were appended to their contributions to the magazine.‘ 


‘Louisa May Alcott, Her Life, Letters, and Journals, ed, Ednah D. Cheney (Bos- 
ton, 1889), p. 148. 


2Ibid., p. 151. 

SIbid., p. 158. 

4Maria S. Porter, Recollections of Louisa May Alcott, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
and Robert Browning (Boston, 1893), p. 19. 
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One looks in vain among Louisa’s published letters for any refer- 
ence to the poem; but her biographers emphasize the fects that she 
was not a prolific letter writer and that at her express wish many 
family letters were destroyed by her sister, Mrs. Pratt. In view of the 
importance of “Thoreau’s Flute” to the Alcotts, then, it is of great 
interest to find in the Huntington Library a letter (MS. FI 74) writ- 
ten by Louisa discussing the poem. Under the superscription “Con- 
cord June 24th” (1863), the letter is addressed to Mrs. James T- 
Fields, and with charming playfulness Louisa describes additional 
steps in the poem’s progress from her pen to the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly: 


Dear Cousin Annie, 

Thanks for the bonny thought & the “Flute’s” promotion. Kindly 
critisism [sic] never offends but to me is often more flattering than praise 
for if any one takes the trouble to critisize it seems to prove that the 
thing is worth mending, 

Poetry is not my forte & and the lines were never meant to go beyond 
my scrapbook. Perhaps the place in which they were composed may 
partly account for the halting rhyme; they jingled into my sleepy brain 
during a night watch beside the bed of a one- -legged ‘lad dying of 
wound fever in the Hospital last Dec.; were forgotten till father found 
them among my papers, read them like a partial parent as he is, to 
neighbor Hawthorne, who asked for them the other day & without 
telling me their destination sent them to sit in high places where they 
hardly belong. 

I am immensely busy just now getting up some Scenes from Dickens 
for the benefit of the Fifty fifth colored regiment, & enriching the 
Commonwealth with my valuable contributions, but I will set my wits 
to work on the “forlorn” line & see if I can better it. How will this do? 


“Spring mourns as for untimely frost, 
The genius of the wood is lost?’ 


Or is the r in frost as objectionable as in lorn? If my little ship is to be 
launched in the Atlantic I must attend to her build & rigging & see that 
she does not founder for want of proper ballast as an honorable flag is 
flying at the mast head. 

If you come to Concord shall we not see you at the Gables? mountains 
we cannot offer but poets & philosophers with very little snow upon 
their heads & the country pleasures we enjoy in this our “Happy Valley’ 

With best regards to Mr. Fields I am 
very truly yours 
 'L. M. Alcott. 
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Louisa’s emendation must have satisfied her kindly critics, for in 
the Atlantic Monthly of September 1863 the poem appears (un- 
signed) with the two lines as she suggested them (with genius now 
capitalized) .° 


The Fields Collection in the Huntington Library contains one 
other letter (MS. FI 73) from Louisa’s pen—and again Thoreau and 
the Hawthornes are the chief subjects, although there is no reference 


5Atlantic Monthly, X11 (1863), 280-281: 


We, sighing, said, “Our Pan is dead; 
His pipe hangs mute beside the river;— 
Around it wistful sunbeams quiver, 
But Music’s airy voice is fled. 
Spring mourns as for untimely frost; 
The bluebird chants a requiem; 
The willow-blossom waits for him;— 
The Genius of the wood is lost?’ 


Then from the flute, untouched by hands, 
There came a low, harmonious breath: 
“For such as he there is no death;— 

His life the eternal life commands; 

Above man’s aims his nature rose: 

The wisdom of a just content 
Made one small spot a continent, 
And tuned to poetry Life’s prose. 


“Haunting the hills, the stream, the wild, 
Swallow and aster, lake and pine, 
To him grew human or divine,— 
Fit mates for this large-hearted child. 
Such homage Nature ne’er forgets, 
And yearly on the coverlid 
"Neath which her darling lieth hid 
Will write his name in violets. 


“To him no vain regrets belong, 
Whose soul, the finer instrument, 
Gave to the world no poor lament, 

But wood-notes ever sweet and strong. 

O lonely friend! he still will be 
A potent presence, though unseen,— 
Steadfast, sagacious, and serene: 

Seek not for him,—he is with thee?’ 


For the original version see Madeleine B. Stern, Louisa May Alcott (Norman 
1950), pp. 124-125, where the two lines in question read: 

Spring came to us in guise forlorn... 

The Genius of the wood is gone. 


Miss Stern points out that turned was changed to tuned in the published version. 
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to Louisa’s tribute to Thoreau, From “Concord May 28th” (1864), 
the letter was written a few days after Hawthorne’s funeral: 


My Dear Mr Fields, 

Many thanks for the green “Maine Woods,’ through which I have 
been delightfully Ww andering i in spite of rainy weather; feeling the while 
as if Thoreau were w alking with me again, so entirely does he seem to 
have put himself into his book. 

Mrs Hawthorne frequently expressed her satisfaction in & gratitude 
for the fitting & friendly cares bestowed upon her & hers during the sad 
yet beautiful Monday which will not soon be forgotten. 

She says she cannot feel that Mr Hawthorne is gone, but still finds 
herself patiently, hopefully awaiting his return. Many of us will have 
the same feeling, I fancy, because he was one of those who are felt not 
seen, & we shall not really miss him till we turn the last leaf of his story 
without an end. 

Father & mother desire to be remembered, & with love to Cousin 
Annie I am 

Very truly yours 
L. M. Alcott. 


There is no mention of “Thoreau’s Flute” here; but this second 


letter includes all who were instrumental in the publication of the 
poem. And writing a year later, in the green shade of Thoreau, 
Louisa is obviously still attuned to the message of the flute. 


Nan Cooke CARPENTER 





The Garland-Crane Relationship 


AMLIN GaRLAND’s reports of his meetings with Stephen Crane 
H during 1891-1894 have been heavily relied upon by Crane 
scholars in their accounts of these crucial years of Crane’s career. 
Yet unlike Crane’s equally important relationship with William Dean 
Howells,’ there has been great difficulty in establishing the correct 
chronology of events in the association. Garland’s autobiographical 
productivity is in part the cause of this difficulty, for, besides con- 
taining obvious lapses of memory within individual accounts, his 
reports also differ among themselves in significant details. He wrote 
four major descriptions of his relationship with Crane. The first, in 
the Saturday Evening Post of July 1900, was occasioned by Crane’s 
death the previous month. The second, in the April 1914 Yale Re- 
view, was ostensibly prompted by Garland’s chance reading of a 
paragraph on Crane a few months earlier. It was probably also the 
product of Garland’s plumbing his memory for A Son of the Middle 
Border, which had begun appearing serially in Collier’s and which 
contained a few paragraphs on Crane. The third account, in the 
Bookman for January 1930, was a revision of the Yale Review article 
for the serialization of Garland’s literary autobiography Roadside 
Meetings. His final report was a revision of the Bookman article for 
Roadside Meetings (1930). 

Crane’s critics and biographers have been troubled by Garland’s 


‘For Howells and Crane see Thomas A. Gullason, “New Light on the Crane- 
Howells Relationship? New England Quarterly, XXX (Sept. 1957), 389-392; and 
Edwin H. Cady, The Realist at War (Syracuse, N. Y., 1958), pp. 212-218. 


*Hamlin Garland, “Stephen Crane: A Soldier of Fortune? Saturday Evening 
Post, CLXXIII (July 28, 1900), 16-17; “Stephen Crane as I Knew Him? Yale Review, 
N. S., Ill (April 1914), 494-506; “Roadside Meetings of a Literary Nomad? Book- 
man, LXX (Jan. 1930), 523-528; Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930), pp. 189-206 
et passim. The Saturday Evening Post article was reprinted in the Book-Lover, Il 
(Sept.-Nov. 1900), 6-9. The major differences (besides numerous minor variations) 
among the four accounts are: the Post dates the Avon meeting as 1888 or 1889, 
Garland’s receiving Maggie in New York as 1891, and The Red Badge and poetry 
incidents as the autumn of 1892. It is the only account that indicates a considerable 
lapse of time between the Maggie and Red Badge incidents. The Yale Review has 
Crane bringing Garland first The Red Badge and then his poetry, whereas the 
Post and Roadside Meetings reverse this order. The Bookman has Crane showing 
Maggie to Garland at Avon in 1891 and omits all mention of the poetry manuscripts. 
See also the brief section on Crane in A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 
1917), PP. 441-442. 
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accounts. During the 1920’s Thomas Beer politely quarreled with 
Garland in his biography of Crane,* and Wilson Follett failed to 
publish Garland’s introduction to one of the volumes in Crane’s col- 
lected works because of Garland’s inaccuracies.* More recently John 
Berryman and R. W. Stallman have labored over Garland’s recol- 
lections, with Stallman, in particular, attempting to unravel Gar- 
land’s clearly tangled accounts.’ One of the reasons readers of 
Garland’s reports have been led astray is that they have known a 
great deal about Crane but not enough about Garland. The purpose 
of this paper is to describe the Garland-Crane relationship from the 
vantage point of a more detailed knowledge of Garland’s activities 
of 1891-1894 than has hitherto been brought to bear upon this sub- 
ject.° 


I 


According to Garland, he first met Crane in the summer of 1891 
at Avon-by “the- Sea, a New Jersey resort, where Crane was aiding 
his brother report shore news for the New York Tribune and w hone 
Garland was lecturing at the Seaside Assembly. Garland recalled 
that Crane had reported one of his lectures there and that Crane had 


told Garland about his article on the Junior Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics’ parade, which had caused Crane’s dismissal from the 
Tribune. Garland’s next remembered series of meetings with Crane 
was in New York eighteen months later. According to Garland, 
Crane sent him a copy of Maggie sometime during the winter of 
1892-1893 and then called upon him a number of times, including 
visits when he brought with him the manuscripts of The Red Badge 
of Courage and his earliest poems. 


Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters (New York, 1923), pp. 246-247. 


4Follett asked Garland to write an introduction to Vol. III of Crane’s collected 
works but returned the introduction with a letter requesting a revision of Garland’s 
chronology (letters, Follett to Garland, Nov. 15 and Dec. 4, 1924, in the Univ. of 
S. Calif. Lib.). Garland apparently failed to comply with the request, for Vol. III 
appeared with an introduction by Follett himself. I wish to thank the Univ. of S. 
Calif. Lib., the New York State Lib., the Yale Univ. Lib., and the Columbia Univ. 
Lib. for making available to me unpublished material referred to in this paper. 


5Berryman, Stephen Crane (New York, 1950), and Stallman, Stephen Crane: An 
Omnibus (New York, 1952). See particularly Stallman’s attack (pp. 212-217, 565- 
567) on Berryman’s version of the relationship. 


SI have examined the similarity in literary beliefs between Crane on the one hand 
and Garland and Howells on the other in my “Romantic Individualism in Garland, 
Norris and Crane? American Quarterly, X (Winter 1958), 463-475. 
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The major error that Garland made in his recollections was to 
telescope several of his meetings with Crane. In reality, he met Crane 
at Avon-by-the-Sea in August of both 1891 and 1892 and in New 
York in the late winter and early spring of both 1893 and 1894. The 
problem confronting a reader of Garland’s accounts, therefore, is 
to determine whether an event which Garland recollected as occur- 
ring in 1891 or 1893 happened in those years or in the years im- 
mediately following. 

The incidents that Garland placed in the summer of 1891 can be 
readily dated. In the spring of 1891, while still teaching in Boston, 
Garland contracted to present a series of “Lecture Studies in 
American Literature and Expressive Art” at the Seaside Assembly 
from August 11 to August 25. His arrangements with Mr. and Mrs. 
Alberti, the promoters of the Chautauqua-like assembly, also pro- 
vided for incidental lectures on the single tax and on miscellaneous 
literary subjects.’ It was on August 17 that he met Crane, for on the 
eighteenth Crane reported Garland’s lecture on Howells for the 
Tribune, an occurrence from which Garland dated their acquaint- 
ance.* The two young men met several times during the remaining 


week of Garland’s engagement. Garland, a “published” writer 
(Main-Travelled Roads had appeared in June), sufficiently im- 
pressed Crane for the latter to inquire of Helen Trent on September 
10 if she had heard him lecture at Avon and to describe his appear- 
ance as that of “a nice Jesus Christ” 

Garland returned to the Seaside Assembly in late August 1892 and 
found Crane again reporting shore news.’* He had barely settled 


*Letters, Garland to William Alberti, Jan. 23, 30, and April 14, 1891, in the New 
York State Lib., Albany, N. Y. Lars Ahnebrink has published the brochure listing 
Garland’s 1891 lectures at Avon. See his The Beginnings of Naturalism in American 
Fiction (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), pp. 442-443. 

8“Howells Discussed at Avon-by-the-Sea’ New York Tribune, Aug. 18, 1891, p. 5. 
Republished by Donald Pizer, “Crane Reports Garland on Howells, Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, LXX (Jan. 1955), 37-39. Garland recalled that Crane reported him on 
“The Local Novelists” (the lecture immediately after that on Howells), but since 
no report of such a lecture appears in the Tribune, and since there is a report of 
Garland’s Howells lecture, it is clear that the Howells lecture is the one that Crane 
reported and that Garland recalled commending for its accuracy the next day. 

®*Beer, p. 60. 


10The New York Tribune, Aug. 15, 1892, p. 4, reported that Garland would arrive 
at Avon the following week. Victor Elconin has surveyed Crane’s 1892 shore report- 
ing in “Stephen Crane at Asbury Park? American Literature, XX (Nov. 1948), 275- 
289. 
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himself, however, when on August 21 Crane’s famous “On the New 
Jersey Coast” article describing the Mechanics’ parade was pub- 
lished. Crane showed it to Garland about a week afterward and told 
of being “let out” of his Tribune job. That fall Crane moved to New 
York. 

II 


The central fact in the Garland-Crane relationship of 1893 and 
1894 is that most of the events occurred in 1894, though Garland 
dated all of them 1893. In the fall of 1892 Garland undertook a 
two-month tour of the West Coast, returning to Boston (where he 
was still living) shortly after the new year.’ For the next three 
months (January- March 1893), though still considering Boston his 
home, he spent much time in New York. On January 22, for ex- 
ample, he and Howells visited Henry George in New York;” yet on 
January 27 he was back in Boston to preside at a meeting of the 
American Psychical Society.’* He was certainly in Boston in the 
latter half of February to help out James A. Herne, who had } just 
produced Shore Acres at the Boston Museum." It w as, therefore, 
probably in early March 1893, during one of his frequent visits to 
New York, that Garland met the Albertis, who had kept in touch 
with Crane and who informed him that Crane was living in New 
York.’ Shortly thereafter Garland received in the mail a copy of 
Maggie; and it was, no doubt, his recent meeting with the Albertis 
as well as his recollection of Crane’s style that led him to identify 
Johnston Smith as Crane and to write asking him to call. 

The only other major incident in the relationship that can defi- 
nitely be assigned to 1893 is Garland’s bringing together of Crane 
and Howells. He advised Crane to send a copy of Maggie to Howells 
and then spoke to Howells about the novel when they met for lunch 

114 Son of the Middle Border, pp. 445-458, and Garland’s journal “Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Portland, Pasadena? in the Univ. of S. Calif. Lib. 


127 ife in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (New York, 
{1928]), II, 31. 

13Psychical Review, 1 (Feb. 1893), 290. 

“Garland, “On the Road with James A. Herne? Century, LXXXVIII (Aug. 
1914), 579. 

15He received Crane’s address from Mrs. Alberti as he recalled in Roadside Meet- 


ings. It was probably the Albertis who had informed Crane of Garland’s presence 
in New York and who had supplied Crane with his address. 
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on March 22." Howells, however, did not get around to reading the 
novel until a few days after March 2a, in response to a letter from 
Crane.*’ Between March 29 and April 8 Howells read Maggie and 
he and Crane met.'* Meanwhile, Garland had returned to Boston, 
and in late March he left for a long tour of the South and Far 
West. After completing his tour, he spent the summer and early fall 
in Chicago and West Salem, Wisconsin, not returning to the East 
until late October.” 

It is difficult, then, to accept Stallman’s theory that Crane brought 
the initial draft of The Red Badge of Courage and the earliest drafts 
of his poems to Garland in early 1893.”° Beer, Berryman, and Stall- 
man accept Crane’s letter of April 2, 1893, to Mrs. Armstrong (in 
which he announced that he had just finished a war story) as the 
“birth notice” of The Red Badge.** On April 2 Garland was some- 
where in the South, not to return to New York for over six months.” 
As for the poems, it is almost universally agreed that they were writ- 
ten after Crane heard Howells read from Emily Dickinson, and 
Crane had not yet met Howells on March 29. 

Crane brought Garland The Red Badge and his poems in early 
1894 rather than in early 1893. In all his accounts Garland stated 
that Crane visited him in New York at the apartment on One Hun- 
dred and Fifth Street in Harlem, which he was sharing with his 


‘6Howells wrote to Garland on March 19, 1893, asking him to come for lunch 
on the 22nd (letter in the Univ. of S. Calif. Lib.). Crane wrote to Howells on 
March 28, inquiring whether Howells had read Maggie as yet and adding: “Mr. 
Garland has, I believe, spoken to you of it? In Stephen Crane: Letters, ed. R. W. 
Stallman and Lillian Gilkes (New York, 1960), p. 16; hereafter referred to as Letters. 
Howells recalled the circumstances of his first meeting with Crane in a letter to 
Cora Crane, July 29, 1900, Ibid., p. 306. It was also probably during March 1893 that 
Garland introduced Crane’s work to B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena, whom Gar- 
land knew well. See Crane’s letter to Lily Brandon Munroe, April 1893, ibid., p. 21. 


17In his letter to Crane, March 29, 1893, Howells explained that he had not as yet 
had a chance to read Maggie. Ibid., p. 17. 

18In his letter to Crane, April 8, 1893, Howells praised Maggie and spoke of their 
“pleasant interview’ Ibid., p. 18. 

19Garland’s journals (in the Univ. of S. Calif. Lib.) “In the South. Wa: ashington, 
New Orleans, Memphis” and “Colorado and the West (Summer, ’93)” 

20See Stallman, Stephen Crane: An Omnibus, pp. 212-214, 565, and Letters, pp. 37, 
50, 95. 

21Beer, p. 98; Berryman, p. 66; Letters, p. 17. 

22His journal “In the South” has him in Chattanooga on April 1 and in Atlanta 
on April 3. 
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brother Franklin. Garland also recalled that Franklin, an actor, was 
playing in Herne’s Shore Acres at Daly’s Theatre. Shore Acres be- 
gan its New York run (after a successful spring season in Boston) on 
October 30, 1893, and transferred to Daly’s Theatre on Christmas 
Day, where it ran until late May 1894.*° Garland had come to New 
York from the West for its opening in October,” but then he had 
returned to Boston for almost two months in order to conduct a 
series of over thirty sittings with an exceptional psychic he had dis- 
covered in Los Angeles the previous year.” He came down to New 
York the third week in December,” and it was at that time that he 
established residence with his brother at 107 West One Hundred and 
Fifth Street.?” As far as the confusion in Garland’s accounts is con- 
cerned, it appears that since his major and more extended meetings 
with Crane occurred at the One Hundred and Fifth Street apart- 
ment, he placed the 1893 Maggie meeting there as well. But since 
one of the few dates he could later check with accuracy was his June 
1893 review of Maggie in the Arena,”* he was led to move the entire 
series of 1894 meetings back to 1893. 

Garland lived with his brother in their Harlem apartment and 
revised the essays of Crumbling Idols until February 6 or 7, when he 


left for a lecture tour of the South and Midwest, returning to New 
York on March 10.” It was some time before this journey that Crane 


*3George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, XV (New York, 1949), 
556-557. 
24Garland, “On the Road with James A. Herne? p. 579. 


25The sittings ran from Nov. 3 to Dec. 10, 1893. See Hamlin Garland, T. E. Allen, 
and B. O. Flower, “Report of Dark Séances, with a Non-Professional Psychic, for 
Voices and the Movement of Objects without Contact? Psychical Review, II (Nov. 
1893-Feb. 1894), 152-177. 


26He was still in Boston on Dec. 16 but was in New York on Dec, 19 (letters, 
Garland to Herbert S. Stone, Dec. 16, 19, 1893, in the Yale Univ. Lib.). 


27This address appears in Garland’s correspondence for the first time in his letter 
to Herbert S. Stone, Dec. 19, 1893 (in the Yale Univ. Lib.). It continues to appear in 
his letters as his New York address until late April 1894 when he left the city. Gar- 
land and Crane renewed their friendship very soon after Garland settled in New 
York in late Dec., for by Jan. 2 Garland was using Crane as a messenger to return 
a manuscript to S. S. McClure (see Letters, p. 29). 


28“An Ambitious French Novel and a Modest American Story? Arena, VIII (June 
1893), Xi-xii. 


°Letter, Garland to E. C. Stedman, Feb. 5, 1894, in the Columbia Univ. Lib., and 
Garland’s journal “Notes by the Way; in the Univ. of S. Calif. Lib. 
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brought Garland his poems and startled him by composing one on 
the spot. He wrote it so effortlessly and smoothly that it seemed to 
Garland, who had just returned from almost six weeks of testing a 
psychic “for voices and the movement of objects without contact,’*” 
that Crane was the agent for a “ghost” writer. February is probably 
the best date for this event, since Corwin Linson recalled that Crane 
appeared with his newly written poems in mid-February 1894,” 
and by mid-March Howells was writing Crane that magazine editors 
were not interested in the poems.* In April a number of them were 
read at the “Uncut Leaves” affair.** In short, Crane’s “ ‘I wrote the 
things in February of 1893’ ’** is doubtless a typical Crane slip for 
“February of 1894.’ 

Garland returned to New York from his western trip in early 
March. Apparently not hearing from Crane for some time, he wrote 
him on April 17 asking him to call.*° Crane replied facetiously on 
April 18°° but did call within a few days, for on April 22 Garland 
wrote Crane that if he would “come to the stage door tomorrow 
night and ask for my brother he will hand you the $15 and also a 
pass for ‘Margaret Fleming’ Don’t trouble yourself about the bor- 
rowing; he continued. “We all have to do that sometimes?’*’ The 


borrowed $15 undoubtedly refers to the famous incident that Gar- 
land narrated of Crane lacking the money to pay for the typing of 
The Red Badge, though the typist had permitted him to claim half 
of the typed manuscript. She would relinquish the other half on 


30See the title of Garland’s article in the Psychical Review (n. 25 above). 

31Corwin K. Linson, My Stephen Crane, ed. Edwin H. Cady (Syracuse, N. Y., 
1958), pp. 48-49. 

32Howells to Crane, March 18, 1894, Letters, p. 31. 

38See Linson, pp. 55-56. 

34Beer, p. 119. 

35Garland to Crane, April 17, 1894, in Letters, p. 35. 

86Crane to Garland, April 18, 1894, ibid., p. 35. Stallman mistakenly redates this 
letter April 17 (it is dated April 18 by Crane) on the grounds that Crane wrote 
Garland first. But it is clear from the contents of Crane’s letter that he is replying 
to Garland’s inquiry of the 17th concerning “how things are going with you” and 
that the letter is therefore correctly dated “Wednesday” by Crane (i.e., the 18th). 

87Garland to Crane, April 22, 1894, ibid., p. 36. Franklin Garland was still play- 
ing in Herne’s Shore Acres at Daly’s Theatre. Herne was also producing a revival 


of his radical play Margaret Fleming at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where it ran 
from April 9 to April 28. 
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payment of her fee of $15. It was with the first half that Crane visited 
Garland between April 18 and 22. Crane was having the manuscript 
typed at that time in order to submit it either to McClure’s Magazine 
or to the McClure newspaper syndicate, for on May 8 Garland 
wrote Crane from Chicago asking if “McClures finally [took] that 
war story for serial rights?”** On November 15 Crane reported to 
Garland that “McClure was a beast about the war-novel. . . . He 
kept it for six months until I was near mad?’ 

Garland had left for Chicago on April 25, 1894,*° in order to take 
up permanent residence in that city and in West Salem, where he 
had settled his parents. He did not return to the East until December 
1895. His few brief encounters with Crane in 1896 and 1898 are of 
little interest or importance. In all, the relationship was fruitful for 
both writers. Crane received encouragement and aid during a vital 
period of his career;** Garland received the gratification of an im- 
portant discovery and a large store of personal recollections of 
Crane, which he was later able to exploit. These recollections are 
both invaluable and hazardous, though it is hoped that the journey 
through them will now be less difficult. 


DonaLp PIzER 


88Garland to Crane, May 8, 1894, ibid., p. 36. 


8°Crane to Garland, Nov. 15, 1894, ibid., p. 41. This still leaves unsolved the 
undated letter to “Dicon” (the journalist John Henry Dick) in which Crane also 
asks for $15 to rescue his war story from a typist. The letter is dated “late February, 
1894” by Stallman, who also indicates that The Red Badge was intended at that 
time for McClure. Since Crane had The Red Badge typed for McClure in April 
1894, the Dicon letter probably involves a second attempt by Crane to borrow $15 
in April 1894 or an attempt involving an unknown publisher at an unknown date. 
There is no evidence to support Stallman’s belief that Garland lent Crane $30 in all— 
$15 to reclaim The Red Badge and another $15 to repay Dicon. The image of the 
two armies facing each other like animals across a river, which Garland admired 
in the opening lines of the typescript, was probably revised in the holograph manu- 
script that served as the basis for the printed version of The Red Badge. 


‘Letter, Garland to Herbert S. Stone, postmarked April 26, 1894, in the Yale 
Univ. Lib. 


*1Crane never tired of stating his gratitude to Garland. He dedicated The Black 
Riders (1895) to Garland and named him one of his literary executors before his 
trip to Cuba as a war correspondent. See also Letters, pp. 95, 109; Roadside Meetings, 
pp. 204-205; Linson, pp. 82-83; and Linson to Garland, Jan. 26, 1926, in the Univ. of 
S. Calif. Lib. In his letter Linson wrote: “I am certain, Mr, Garland, that you and 


Howells had more to do with the vitality of his morale in those days than any 
others whomsoever? 





Acquisitions 


July 1—September 30, 1960 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND History 


[Joun Tierorr?] Cronice regum anglie. [England, before 1443.] 
An unpublished chronicle written in Latin on 175 vellum leaves. 
The text is a history of England, beginning with an account of the 
world and including the reign of James I of Scotland. 


Stmon Gou art. The Wise Vieillard, trans. T. W | illiamson? |. Lon- 
don, 1621. STC 12136. 


Leonarp Hutten. An Answere to a Certaine Treatise of the Crosse 
in Baptisme. Oxford, 1605. STC 14023. 


Tuomas Lancaster. The Ryght and Trew Understandynge of the 
Supper of the Lord. London, [1550?]. STC 15188. 


Henocu CriapHaM. Henoch Clapham, His Demaundes and An- 
sweres Touching the Pestilence. [London?], 1604. STC 5343. One 
other copy in America. A pamphlet relating to the plague of 1603. 


Ricuarp DetaMain. The Making, Description, and Use of ... a 
Horizontall Quadrant. London, 1632. STC 6544. A fine copy in 
original vellum of a rare mathematical work. 


Rosert Borie. New Experiments, and Observations, Made upon 
the Icy Noctiluca. London, 1681/2. Wing B3995. Relates to Boyle’s 
discovery of and experiments with phosphorus. 


Joun Starker. A Treatise of Japaning and Varnishing. Oxford, 
1688. Wing S5187A. This work had great influence on the art of 
lacquering and/or japanning in England. 


James Yonce. Wounds of the Brain Proved Curable. London, 
1682. Wing Y43. A medical treatise based mainly on the author’s 
own Cases. 
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Tuomas Warren, ed. A Collection of Catches Canons and Glees 
for Three, Four, Five, Six and Nine Voices. London, | 1763-1782]. 
Twenty parts in four volumes. An important collection of English 
eighteenth-century songs printed in a small edition for private circu- 
lation. 


EvizaBETH Stone. Chronicles of Fashion. London, 1845. Two vol- 
umes extended to fourteen. Extra-illustrated and enlarged by the 
inclusion of approximately 3,000 engravings and drawings depicting 
taste, fashion, modes, and manners in England from the earliest times 
to the nineteenth century. 


Cuartotte M. Yonce. A group of thirty-nine autograph letters 
written between 1851 and 1860 by Miss Yonge to Miss E. P. Roberts. 
The letters concern Miss Yonge’s work as an editor of the Monthly 
Packet and her experiences as an author. 


CoNTINENTAL Books 


Dionysius, THE Pseupo-AREopaGiTE. Opera. Strasbourg, 1503, 
1502. [hree parts in one volume. First edition of the Johannes Sara- 
cenus translation, which had a great influence on medieval thought. 


Joun or Saispury. Policraticus. Paris, 1513. The most important 
work on political philosophy in the Middle Ages. 


Pinvarus. Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia. Rome, 1515. A fine 
copy of the first Greek book printed in Rome. 


SopHtstaA APHTHONIUS, Praeludia. HermMocenes. Rhetorica. Flor- 
ence, 1515. A schoolbook used as a model for later textbooks. In a 
well-preserved contemporary binding. 


Cicero. Opera. Venice, 1534-1537. Four volumes. A fine set of one 
of the best Italian editions; formerly the property of Michael Wod- 


hull. 
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Massacuusetts Spy. A file of twenty-three numbers of this im- 
portant colonial newspaper printed between 1775 and 1776 at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. These issues complement a previous purchase 
of this paper for the years 1771-1774. 


Lowe. Papers. A collection of 125 autograph letters mainly ad- 
dressed to the Reverend Charles Lowell, the father of James Russell 
Lowell. One fine autograph letter of George Washington is present 
with letters from John Quincy Adams, Jefferson Davis, Lafayette, 
and many other American and foreign statesmen and political fig- 
ures. Included in this collection is a lot of 142 autograph letters writ- 
ten by Keith Spence, grandfather of James Russell Lowell, to his 
wife. These letters cover the period 1797-1809 when Spence was in 
the United States Navy. He was a member of the crew of the frigate 
Philadelphia when she was captured by Tripolitan pirates. This 
event and his own subsequent imprisonment are all revealed in the 
letters. 


Duncan McKercuer Diaries. Five Civil War diaries kept by Cap- 
tain McKercher of the Union army from 1862 until his capture at 
Chickamauga. 


Thomas Mellon and His Times. Pittsburgh, 1885. A scarce but im- 
portant autobiography, privately printed for members of the well- 
known Mellon family. 


Heay Papers. A collection of diaries, photographs, letterbooks, 
and scrapbooks of Captain M. A. Healy, formerly captain of the 
revenue cutters Corwin and Bear that operated i in Alaskan waters 
between 1884 and 1894. 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER Papers, Family correspondence and 
miscellaneous papers, approximately four hundred pieces. The gift 
of his daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Turner Main. 

Carey S. Buss 
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